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At the beginning of this year’s course of Bible 
study, the Rev. Dr. Chambers wrote of the Bible as 
One Book. And now the Rev. Dr. Lowrie writes of 
the New Testament in its unity, Gospels and Epistles 
being alike the Word of God. There is a gain in these 
perspective views of the Scriptures, as well as in the 
special study of particular portions of the sacred text. 


An interest always attaches to the personality of a 
writer who has won our hearts through his writings. 
Hence many readers of The Sunday School Times 
will be grateful to Dr. Dana, of Minnesota, for the 
sketch which he gives to them, this week, of a visit to 
the church of the Rev. Dr. Alexander McLaren, 
whose contributions week by week are so full of 
helpful thought in connection with the Bible lessons. 


Summer vacations are a prominent feature in the 
lives of city Christians. Yet not all the Christians 
who live in cities are enabled to take a summer vaca- 
tion; nor do all of them want to do so. Those who 
do go away from home go where they please, and 
enjoy such privileges as they choose to avail them- 
selves of. Those who stay at home are, in many an 
instance, dependent on the generosity or mercy of 
the more prominent workers, who decide to close up 





the church entirely during their own absence, or to 
have the pulpit supplied from Sunday to Sunday by 
occasional preachers from abroad. The question is a 
practical one, Whose interests are chiefly to be con- 
sidered in this matter of city pulpit supplies during 
midsummer? In many a case, the pulpit supplies 
are cut off entirely, because of the expense of keep- 
ing them up, while so many of the leading members 
of the church and congregation are away from home 
enjoying themselves. In many another case the out- 
lay for these supplies is looked at with reference to 
the assistance thereby given to ministers from the 
vicinity or abroad, who would never be deemed 
competent to fill the puipit with a full congregation 
present. In either of these cases the burden comes 


5 heavily on the many persons who must swelter 


through the hot weather in their city homes with- 
out the help of their ordinary means of grace and of 
Sunday privilege. There are already more than 
enough special societies in the world; but if their 
number were to be increased, it might be well to 
have a society for the supply of city congregations 
with good preaching in midsummer. 


In all matters which admit of a fair difference of 
opinion, the various contributors to The Sunday 
School Times have the largest freedom in the expres- 
sion of their personal opinion, under their own well- 
known names. But in matters of absolute fact, or of 


| vital principle, any recognized error of statement by 


a contributor is pointed out as such by the Editor in 
an appended note. It is a subject of regret, there- 
fore, that a statement in a recent issue of this journal, 
which would seem to come within these latter excep- 
tions, was not observed by the Editor in season to 
call attention to it in a foot-note. In the Critical 
Notes on the ninth commandment, as published in 
The Sunday School Times for June 4, a citation is 
made from Hodge’s Systematic Theology, which is 
liable to be understood as teaching that a lie may be 
justifiable under certain conceivable circumstances ; 
as when “a mother sees a murderer in pursuit of her 
child.” Without attempting to settle the precise 
meaning of the vague and indecisive utterance of the 
author thus cited, the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times desires to reaffirm, in this connection, that 
which he has many times emphasized concerning the 
ever-irreconcilable difference between truth and false- 
hood, and the impossibility of a lie being justifiable 
by any person, anywhere, at any time, under any 
circumstances whatsoever. A lie is a sin per se. No 
specific prohibition, in the Decalogue or out of it, is 
needed to make a lie a sin. The sinfulness of a lie 
is back of the Decalogue, back of the Bible itself; it 
inheres in the very fact of the existence of God as 
God. God is truth, and truth is of God. That which 
is false cannot consist with that which is truth. God 
himself can neither lie, nor can he authorize or justify 
a lie. If God were to do so, he would thereby prove 
himself not to be himself; and that is both a natural 
and a moral impossibility. There may be a question 





as to what is a lie; but there can be no fair question 
as to the sinfulness of a lie. A man is not al- 
ways bound to disclose the truth; but he is always 
bound never to lie. Toward those who are enti- 
tled to know the whole truth from him, a man has 
no right to speak or to act a lie. Toward those who 
have no just claim on him to a disclosure of the 
truth, a man can use every means in his power—ex- 
cept lying—in order to the concealment of the truth. 
But lying is ever and always a sinandacrime. This 
being so, it matters not what are the consequences of 
a refusal to lie. We may not do evil that good may 
come. Not to save one’s own life, not to save the life 
of others, not to save a nation, not—if that were a 
possibility—to save a universe, would a lie be justifi- 
able. He who consents to lie in order to compass an 
apparent good sets himself, by his very act of lying, 
against God, who is true, and who is, in his nature, the 
truth, and not falsehood. Jesus Christ indicates the 
all-dividing line between truth and falsehood, when 
he declares that the Devil is a liar and the father of a 
lie. A child of God as such cannot lie. A liar is by 
the fact of his lying a follower of the Devil. God can 
forgive a lie; but God cannot justify a lie. So far 
the rule of duty is never, never, never a matter of 
fair doubt—whoever may say so. 





COMPOSITE MENTAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Popular interest has been awakened in what is 
known as “composite photography ;” a process where- 
by the outlines of sevéral different faces are super- 
imposed one upon another, so that a picture is obtained 
which represents the features and expression which 
are common to all the faces making up this com- 
position ; while that which is individual to any one 
of the faces is lost sight of. The purpose of this 
experiment is the ascertaining of the typical face of 
the class of persons thus combined; and, like most 
experiments in their earlier employing, it is a means 
both of bringing out truth and of leading into error. 

It was Mr. Francis Galton, the eminent English 
anthropologist, the writer on the human faculties in 
their development and in their transmission by 
heredity, who first emphasized the value of an 
experiment of this nature ; and he was reinforced in 
his views by Mr. Herbert Spencer, the scciological 
philosopher. It was the idea of both of these scholars, 
that by this means a typical average of a family, or 
of a race, could be ascertained far better than by any 
averaging of different direct measurements of the 
separate features—as has been often attempted. So 
far the experiment is an obvious success; for the 
normal physical peculiarities of a race, or of a family, 
are clearly reproduced in their intensity by such a 
composition. 

But where the experiment of composite photogra- 
phy is a failure, is in the search, by its means, for 
the higher ideal type of mind or character, as evi- 
denced in the countenance of persons of like legiti- 
mate profession, pursuit, or attainments, rather than 
of the same family or peculiar race. The real meas- 
ure of power in any person, in his sphere, is that 
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quality or characteristic which is his own, and which 
differentiates him from, or which raises him above, 
his fellows in the same sphere. That which he has 
in common with others includes first, and more 
largely, the lower plane of human faculties,—the ani- 
mal nature, ordinary mental powers, and rudimental 
spiritual perceptions, Then comes, in smaller meas- 
ure even though in greater potency, that which is 
his distinctively ; that whereby he shows himself as 
himgelf, and is enabled to make his peculiar mark in 
the world. 

Composite photography can show the common, 
lower qualities of those whose faces are brought into 
combination; but its very process eliminates the 
qualities which are higher, and which are individual. 
Every person of the photographic combination has a 
larger measure of the lower common qualities to con- 
tribute to the composition; but the smaller and more 
potent qualities which he has all by himself, finding 
no reinforcement from any one of his fellows, are lost 
sight of in the final result, even though every one of 
his fellows has gn individuality similar to, but not 
identical with, his own. 

It would be easy to show the typical face of a 
Semite or of a Mongolian by a composite photograph 3 
but it would not be possible to show by such a process 
the distinctive qualities which mark the noblest 


selected specimens of either of those races, in their. 


exhibit of personal pre-eminence, The typical face 
of the criminal class in the community may be shown 
by a composite photograph of a score or more of 
specimen criminals; for the grosser animal passions 
and the primitive mental faculties are common to all 
humanity of every grade of moral: tone ; but not even 
the individual traits which give a man exceptional 
power as a criminal among criminals will find a trace 
in such a photograph. On the other hand, in a com- 
posite photograph of a like number of men of upright 
life there will not stand out the particular mental 
and moral qualities which enable one and another of 
those men to hold in subjection their grosser passions, 
and to rise above the lower mental average of their 
kind. In composite photography, as in eyery other 
sphere, it is easier to note the lower average than the 
higher exception ; easier to disclose what one has in 
common with those below him, than that which gives 
him power to be above their level. 

Twenty eminent scientists brought together in a 
composite photograph, will show a face of more than 
average intelligence, without a single indication of a 
master mind in any one sphere of thought or of re- 
search. Twenty prominent clergymen similarly pho- 
tographed in a single picture, will present a face of 
kindly expression and of thoughtful mood, without a 
single character-line which marks the possession of 
leadership among men, which in itself evidences 
experience in life, or which commands the instant 
respect and regard of an observer, And so in every 
direction of endeavor to ascertain the higher measure 
of power in a profession, or in an occupation, by means 
of composite photography. A typical average can 
thereby be ascertained ; but a typical ideal is out of 
the question. That which is common to all will ex- 
hibit itself; but that which is the strength of any one 
makes no mark, in such a picture. 

But in addition to this composite photography of 
the human face, in order to ascertain the typical 
average of the countenance of a person of a given 
class, there is a kind of mental composite photography 
which is just now in popular prominence in the com- 
munity, and which includes the maximum of the 
error with the minimum of the truth illustrated in 
the former experiments. It was another eminent 
anthropologist, Sir John Lubbock, who took the lead 
in this mental composite photography, by making out 
a list of the one hundred books which in themselves 
are supposed to represent the mental pabulum of the 
average well-educated man. Other experimenters in 
mind-making, or in mind-diagnosing, have tried their 
hand at similar lists of books; and again some of the 
foremost thinkers or writers in England and in 
America have been asked to name the books which 
bave done most to fill their minds and to shape their 


characters; as if by this process of mental composite 
photography the typical average of true mind-furnish- 
ing could be presented in a form which all could 
recognize—if not secure. 

If, indeed, the question were an open one, What 
are the elements of a common-school education? this 
sort of composite mental photography would have its 
value. But when it comes to the question of elective 
reading by a person who has already passed through 
the elementary schools, there is no such thing as a 
list of ten. books, or of one hundred books, or of one 
thousand books, which will naturally tend to bring 
every reader up to a fair average for a person of his 
ability and of his opportunities. One man needs one 
sort of book for his mental quickening, or for his 
mental curbing; and another man needs just the 
opposite sort of book. One man needs to read one 
book ten times over, while another man needs to read 
ten books of the same general character in quick suc- 
cession. An intelligent physician would not be likely 
to commend to the general public a list of one hun- 
dred articles in the realm of materia medica, as, in 
his opinion, the better remedies for the average dis- 
eases of the community, and therefore to be made use 
of by everybody. The human mind has its peculiari- 
ties as distinctively as the human body; and the 
average human mind is as likely as the average hu- 
man body to fail in conformity to the standard of 
perfect health. Hence a wholesale prescription for 
the average mind is hardly less absurd than a whole- 
sale prescription for the average body. Each mind, 
like each body, needs individual treatment in order 
to its individual gain; and he who aims at only a 
mental average will never attain to the height of 
a mental ideal. 

The composite mental photographs which have 
been obtained by the recent experimenters on both 
sides of the ocean are even more shadowy in outline, 
while, in some instances, more grotesque in their ex- 
pression, than the composite facial photographs which 
have glared, or have smiled, at us from the magazine 
pages and from the optician’s windows. Mr. Glad- 
stone, for example, names Aristotle, Saint Augustine, 
Dante, and Bishop Butler, as the four authors who 
have been most influential with him. Mr. Ruskin 
adds to his list of Horace, Pindar, Dante, Scott, 
Pope, Byron, Moliére, and others, “good French 
sensation novels,” such as those of Sue and Dumas. 
Archdeacon Farrar begins with Robinson Crusoe 
and the Arabian Nights, and he includes Peter 
Parley and Miss Edgeworth. Robert Louis Ste- 
venson couples the Gospel of Matthew with Walt 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass. President Bascom 
names Bushnell and Robertson first, and John Stuart 
Mill, and John Morley later on his list. Edward 
Everett Hale goes back to the New York Spelling 
Book, Cobwebs to Catch Flies, and Mrs. Barbauld’s 
Early Lessons. A composite mental photegraph 
made up from this representative combination would 
hardly satisfy the maker of any one of the many lists 
of the proper one hundred books for the average good 
reader to master; yet it would be as nearly a correct 
type of the features of a well-trained intellect as any 
mental composite photograph can be. 

That which is a strong man’s strength, or which is 
a good man’s goodness, as shown impressively or 
attractively in his face, is that which is his own dis- 
tinctively, as over and above the strength or the 
goodness which he has in common with the average 
man of his class in the community. The most satis- 
factory picture of a man is one which shows him as 
he is in the direction of his best strivings, rather than 
one which shows him as he might be if he were not 
so truly himself. So, again, in a man’s mental quali- 
ties, and in his mental attainments, his power and his 
possibilities are in the direction of his own peculiar 
characteristics and endeavors; and the best books for 
any man to read are the books which will tend to 
develop and to direct the mind of that man, even 
though they might render no such service to any other 
man in his particular sphere of life. 

Composite photography has its mission in helping 
anthropologists and police officers; but composite 








mental photography has no place as an aid to mind- 
training or to mind-filling, To aim at a high 
personal ideal in all study and in all living, is far 
worthier than to aim at a typical average in mind or 
in character. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS, 


Few truths are more important in Bible study, or in- 
deed in any other line of study, than the truth that 
every word has more than one meaning to it. Because 
of a failure to bear this truth in mind, many a reader is 
led into error, and many another is puzzled, in his ordi- 
nary Bible reading. An Ohio correspondent wants help 
for himself and for others at a point where this truth is 
involved. He says: 

May I trouble your corner on Notes on Open Letters for your 
definition of the word “fear,” as used in the Bible? In our 
teachers’-meeting, recently, when our lesson was on “The Call 
of Moses,” our superintendent was asked what. kind of fear it 
was that Moses experienced, when he fell on his face before the 
burning bush, He replied “Scared fear; ” and he thought that 
Moses was really frightened, and that doubtless he shook in his 
shoes—before he took them off. He also said that God was a 
person to be feared, as well as loved; and, in his opinion, the 
pulpit would be more effective if the actual dangers of God’s 
judgments were preached oftener, and he clenched his argu- 
ment by quoting “The fear [actual fear] of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom.” How can one love a person whom he fears? 

At least sixteen entirely different Hebrew words are 
translated “fear” in our ordinary English Bible. These 
words indicate a range of meanings from abject terror to 
caution, solicitude, veneration, and godly reverence. The 
word employed to express the feeling of Moses in the 
presence of God is that which indicates a holy and rev- 
erential awe. It is true that a man ought to be afraid of 
the consequences of evil and of evil-doing. And it is 
also true that a child of God ought so to love God as to 
have no thought of terror in connection with God’s pres- 
ence. Perfect, or entire, love casts out terror; but rev- 
erence is not only consistent with, and an element of, 
the fullest love of God, but it is actually an element in the 
highest and the purest human friendship. Therefore it 
is that fear in one sense can exist, where fear in another 
sense has no existence. 


If God’s way of leading us.were always in the direction 
of our own desires, and always in the direction of our 
own anticipations, and always by the methods which 
seem to us most natural and reasonable; and if, more- 
over, we could always see the end, and the intervening 
stages of progress, from the beginning,—we should be 
surer that God was leading us, and we should be readier 
to follow his leading. But this would be walking by 
sight on our part; whereas it is God’s plan that we should 
walk by faith. And it is not easy to walk by faith unless 
we have faith. When God led his people out of Egypt, 
he told them that he purposed briaging them into 
Canaan, and he gave them a visible guide in the shape 
of a column of fire and of smoke, to show them their way 
step by step. But because God did not take his people 
out of Egypt by the shortest cut into Canaan, they were 
reluctant to follow his guidance, and they grumbled over 
their lot in his service. When they looked back on the 
Red Sea which they had crossed, and saw the bodies of 
their dead pursuers, then “they believed in the Lord, 
and in his servant Moses.” But when they saw the 


desert ahead of them, and were without water, they 


thought there must be some mistake in the Lord’s plans, 
or in their understanding of them, and all of them grum- 
bled again, And that has, quite too often, been the way 
of the Lord’s people from that day until this. The real 
cause of complaint is not, that the Lord’s guidance is 
lacking, but that it leads in another direction from the 
one looked for. Yet now, as always, the Lord’s people 
are inclined to think that they have faith enough, if only 
God’s signs of guidance wefe clearer to the naked eye. 
Fresh illustrations of this state of things come in from 
every side in questions and comments on a recent Edito- 
rial concerning “ How to Recognize the Master’s Orders.” 
In that Editorial a reference was made to the distinct 
assurance (in James 1; 5-7) that he who will, in un- 
wavering faith, ask needed guidance of God, shall 
receive it; and attention was called to the fact that the 
promise of such guidance is conditioned on the faith of 
him who asks it. This simple reference to a promise of 
God and to its expressed conditions, seems to have con- 
fused the minds of earnest Christian readers, as if it 
were some new and strange doctrine, with which they 
were wholly unfamiliar. Thus a devoted Moravian 
clergyman in the Northwest writes : 

From your Editorial on “How to Recognize the Master’s Or- 
ders,” I clip this paragraph: “ Until a disciple is sure that 
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Christ will speak in his hearing all the orders he needs to have, 
his ears are in no state to receive the orders that Christ does 
speak to him; for [according to James 1 : 5-7] it is the hearing 
that follows the faith, not the faith that follows the hearing, in 
the true disciple. Only he who is confident that orders are 
always surer to come with explicitness from his Divine Com- 
mander, than they would be to come from any human com- 
mainder, is ready to listen aright for those orders.” Now, Brother 
Editor, when I read anything like that, without wishing to be 
personal, I cannot help wondering whether it is a mere theo- 
retical statement, logically deduced from the passage of Scripture 
quoted, or whether it is really drawn from personal experience. 
In any case, it is a harsh judgment upon those who have not 
been blessed with such an experience. I must confess that it 
has never been my high privilege to make such an experience 
of hearing the Lord’s orders with unequivocal explicitness, and 
often have I had to decide in the greatest doubt. Yet I pre- 
sume to affirm that I am ready to hear his orders, if only I 
could. I can only add that, judging from results and from the 
blessings, which the Lord in his mercy has occasionally vouch- 
safed me, I have, without hearing his orders thus explicitly, 
been enabled to follow his will. In strictly churchly mat- 
ters I am bourd to obey my superiors, and I believe that the 
Lord calls me through their voice; yet many and many has 
been the time when I have longed to know the Lord’s will 
direct; and that is what leads me to doubt the unqualified accu- 
racy of the above-quoted statement, 

If indeed that were only a “theoretical statement 
logically deduced from the passage of Scripture quoted,’’ 
it would seem to furnish a pretty substantial basis, as 
standing-ground for a believer in the truth of God’s 
Word. But if it will give any added force to a Bible 
promise to have its truth witnessed to from the “ per- 
sonal experience” of the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times, that testimony is hereby given with unqualified 
emphasis. No one of God’s promises—this one included 
—has ever failed the Editor, when he has availed him- 
self of it according to its conditions; and he is sorry if 
this witnessing must seem “a harsh judgment upon those 
who have not been blessed with such an experience.” 
Yet even here he has reason for understanding the feel- 
ings of the above-cited writer. It was after fifteen years 
of his more active Christian life that this Editor heard the 
ringing words of a full-hearted believer, in a gathering 
of Christian workers, in affirmation of this very truth, 
with an emphasis that was startling to him. He had 
never before realized it in its fullness. It was, in fact, 
an unconscious indictment—although uttered in no 
harshness—against his own course thus far as a dis- 
ciple of Jesus. And now for twenty years he has 
walked in the light of the truth then made clear to 
him. And the truth which he has found trustworthy, 
he is glad to declare to others. It would even seem 
that this Moravian clergyman has himself been “enabled 
to follow” as the Lord has led; although he has not 
always been sure that the Lord was obviouslygleading as 
he ought to follow. - 

Possibly the word “ hearing” has been misunderstood 
in this case, as though an audible voice were to be lis- 
tened for. This would seem to be the case, at all events, 
with a Texas reader, who says: 


me. Sometimes, it is true, the Word and circumstances com- 

bine to compel us to go in a direction which seems to have great 

obstacles within it; but in such cases as this, I find that, going 

forward in faith and prayer, the obstacles are either removed, 

or I obtain strength to overcome them. More than once, when 

undecided between two or three courses, and waiting upon God, 

I have found the right direction by seeing difficulties thicken 

in every direction but one, whilst from that one they rapidly 

disappeared. This, together with the inward feeling that God 
was calling and sending me that way, has given me full assur- 
ance that I was going right; and the result has always justified 
the expectation. I have found the path of duty to be also the 
path of peace, of safety, and of usefulness; and thus it is the 
path of my free choice, which therefore makes Christ’s service 
to be a service of perfect liberty. We should make it our daily 
prayer to be kept from a careless walk on the one hand, and 
from ignorant conduct on the other, whereby we are in danger 
of falling under a spirit of bondage. 

That is an illustration of the way in which the Mas- 

ter’s orders are communicated to his disciples, and of the 
result of following them. God’s Spirit by his promptings, 
God’s Word by its specific teachings, and God’s provi- 
dences by their opportunities and their indications, must 
combine in indicating the disciple’s duty for the hour. 
And as surely as God is God, such guidance as this shall 
not be lacking to him who needs it, and who seeks it in 
faith. “And though the Lord give you the bread of 
adversity and the water of affliction, yet shall not thy 
teachers [these teachers] be hidden any more, but thine 
eyes [the eyes of faith] shall see thy teachers: and thine 
ears [the ears of faith] shall hear a word behind thee, 
saying, This is the way, walk ye in it; when ye turn to 
the right hand, and when ye turn to the left.” 

And the path we are to walk in may be the desert 
path which we would fain escape from; while the path 
which we would fain enter may be forbidden to us by 
these teachers. "his truth it is which would seem to be 
a fitting one toa Massachusetts subscriber, who thus 
tells of his thought that he is called to move in another 
direction : 

I haye been very much interested in your Notes on Open 
Letters, So as an interested subscriber to your paper, I would 
like to ask you a question. First let me state the reason of my 
question. I am forty-three years old, and have the conviction 
from a boy that I had aught to preach the Gospel of Christ to 
lost Men. For all these years I have pled my weakness, and 
unfitness in every respect to do this great work, my education 
beaing very limited. But for the last three years I feel that 
God has been hedging my way up to this very thing, every 
thing that I have put my hand to has prooved disastrus, and 
failure has written on my every undertaking ; so I have come 
out this Spring stript of worldly possessions and worldly pros- 
pects, but with stronger faith than ever before. Mr. A. Me- 
Laren, in Notes of April 30 says. “ The beginning of fitness is 
the deep sence of unfitness.” I have always felt the unfitness, 
but I have been enabled this Spring to look up as Abraham did 
and by faith believe that God by his Spirit would fit me for this 
great work. Mr. H.C. Trumbull, in the Same date says, ‘‘ God 
knows when he wants his servants, and where.” My question 
is this. Am I presuming to much. And if not, how shall I 
know where God wants me to work. My call is to preach— 
and to preach now in my ignorance. If you will please answer 


Your editorial of May 7 is just the particular one I have | You will greatly oblige your brother in Christ. 


wished to see for the four years I have been finding so much in 


those editorials that suited me, and that satisfied me in part. But 
towards the close you say, “for it is the hearing that follows 


the faith, not the faith that follows the heering, in the true dis- 
ciple.” Do you refer to a second faith “ in the true disciple,” 
that Paul does not refer to in Romans 10:17? [Where he says, 


Every Christian ought to preach the gospel by his life 
and by his words, whatever his daily business may be. 
But not every preacher after this sort ought to be in the 
profession of the ministry as an office work—even though 
he be a failure in every other field. A “deep sense of 


“ Faith cometh by hearing.”] Does faith progress in its scope, unfitness ” for the ministry is important as a “ beginning 


as well as strengthen in its hold? 


” 


of fitness; ” and that sense will lead a man to wait for 


Hearing about a commander is one thing; hearing the | 8°me specific indication from God that he is wanted in a 
orders of a commander is another thing. Paul refers to field for which he seems unfitted. If he really feels that 


the first of these; James refers to the second of them. 


he is not fitted for a special work, he will be very sure to 


Paul says that unless the heathen hear about Jesus they wait for some direct assurance from the Lord, thatthe Lord 
cannot believe in him. James says that unless Chris- has another opinion on this point. This man says, ‘My 
tians believe in him whose soldiers they claim to bepthey call is to preach—and to preach now in my ignorance,” 
are in no condition to receive his orders, Yet the orders | but he furnishes no proof that he has had any call in this 
of the great Commander are not spoken, audibly, by him- | direction. When the Lord wanted Moses to be his min- 
self to each individual soldier. They are transmitted by ister, he gave him forty years of training in the best 
God’s Word, by God’s providences, and by the Holy schools of learning that this world could furnish, and 


Spirit’s promptings. This truth is well brought out by 


then he gave him forty added years of training in the 


a California correspondent, who thus adds his testimony | Wilderness where yet other lessons could be gained by 


to the truth of God’s promises: 


him. It was after all this that Moses had his “deep 


I liked very much your article on “How to Recognize the | 8°2S¢ of unfitness,” which the Lord overcame by special 
Master’s Orders.” ‘You have expressed what many Christians promises and by special directions. Unless this Massa- 
must feel to be the truth of the matter. I should like in the | chusetts brother can receive some other training than he 
Open Letter column to record my own experience on this im- | has already had, or can have some other call than his own 
portant point. I have learned to know that on the question of | feelings, or wishes, as to the proper place for him in the 


guidance, God’s Holy Spirit, his Word, and his providence, 
always agree. For instance, I have a feeling that duty lies in 
a certain direction, but if I find that such a course is opposed 
by the clear teaching of Scripture, I know it is not the leading 


plan of God, he would seem to have no right to suppose 
that the Lord wants him in any such field as he had for 
Abraham or for Moses. Yet if the pressure on him is 


of the Spirit. But even if I see nothing in the Word to oppose, still strong for the work of the ministry, let him give 
and God’s dealings in providence are such as to bar my way, I forty years, or even a quarter of that time, for such a 
pray and wait, rather than attempt to force circumstances; and | training for it as the Lord will help him to. That will 
I find that whenever I am really being led by the Spirit, the | be more like Abraham’s faith than like the presumption 
difficulties always melt away, and the path opensclearly before '! which all of us are in danger of showing. 














THE CROSSING PATHS. 
BY MARGARET J, PRESTON, 


Our far diverging lines of life 
Have for a moment crossed, 

To touch, and wind away, and be 
In the dim distance lost; 

No chance in all our wanderings 
Has brought us heretofore 

So face to face, to pause, and speak, 
And part, and meet no more, 


As passing ships, whose wide-flung sails 
Are for an instant furled, 

We hail, and barter words of cheer, 
Brought from the under-world ; 

With eager question, quick reply, 
Across the deck we lean ; 

Then part, and put the silences 
Of ocean wastes between. 


We turn and watch the fading sail 
Until our eyes grow dim, 

And the blue billows melt away 
On the horizon’s rim. 

How sad it seems! a few brief words, 
A kiss, a hand-clasp given ; 

Then—paths that cross on land or sea, 
No more this side of heaven! 


Well, let them cross, as cross they may, 
And let them still diverge, 
Sundered by leagues of desert land, 
By mountain or by surge,— 
We know there is one central spot 
No traveling feet have passed, 
Where earth’s divergent, crossing paths 
Shall meet and end at last! 





WHAT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
SCRIPTURES? 


BY SAMUEL T. LOWRIE, D.D. 


It will be an advantage, in entering on the renewed 
study of the New Testament, to consider the nature of 
the writings that compose that part of the sacred volume, 

The following appear to be notions very commonly 
entertained. They touch some of the most vital matter’ 
about the Word of God, and will offer enough for thé 
present contemplation. 3 

It is thought that the Gospels constitute a more im- 
portantand interesting part of the New Testament than do 
the Acts, Epistles, and Revelation (which, for brevity, may 
be here comprehended under the one name of Epistles). 
In support of this idea, it is urged that Christianity is 
life, and not doctrine. It is the perpetuation of Christ’s 
life on earth. Therefore those records that best set be- 
fore us the living Christ are themes profitable. The 
Gospels are supposed to do this; hence they are thought 
to be the most important part of Scripture. babies JT 

Moreover, when we regard Christ as the author of the 
true religion, then his acts and words, as thé same im; 
pressed his immediate followers, gave the purest and 
directest impulse to true religion, Therefore, the more 
directly we are brought into contact with those words 
and acts, the more purely and effectively shall we receive 
the impulse to true religion. 

It is supposed that in the Gospels we find this directest 
contact with Christ, because they present the person him- 
self, ‘the historical Christ,’ as that representation is 
called; whereas, in the Epistles, we have discourse and 
representations about Christ and Christian precepts, but 
not the very precepts of Christ in his own words. 

These will be recognized as current notions about the 
nature of the New Testament Scriptures. As far as they 
go, they make a doctrine concerning the Scriptures. 

There are signs of these notions prevailing very gene- 
rally. Many read the Gospels more than the Epistles, 
The reported words of Christ in the Gospels are quoted 
as of more authority than a plain word from Epistles of 
Paul or Peter. Ministers announce texts chosen from 
the Gospels as if they were a better foundation for incul- 
cating saving truth than some equally plain utterance 
found in the Epistles. ‘ 

There are principles involved in these notions that 
have very characteristic results. The extent to which 
they may go appears when some preachers of the Word (?) 
declare that we have enough for salvation in the Gospels, 
and that one need not be particular about reading the 
Epistles; and when, again, some are free to say that 
Paul gave the world too much the benefit of his reflec- 
tions on the fundamental facts of the Christian religion ; 
and when such critics propose to take the same facts, ds 
given in the Gospels, and handle them in a more reason= 
able way than Paul. 

These are, however, only logical consequences of the 
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position represented above. They are the proper fruit 
of the tree. By them wo may know what kind of princi- 
ples underlie such notions of the Scriptures, and take 
warning that these views need revision. 

The simplest and quite sufficient way to correct what 
Is erroneous in these views, as well as the most proper 
way, is to give due heed to what is said in the Scriptures 
themselves about the relation of one part of them to an- 


' pther. As for the Old Testament, the Apostle John re- 


ports the words of Jesus: “Search the scriptures,” “ they 
bear witness of me;” and, in the same connection, Jesus 
declares that no one comes to him except the Father 
draw him, and that this drawing is by the agency of the 
Scriptures, according to the word inthe Prophets: “And 
they shall all be taught of God” (John 5 : 39; 6: 44, 45). 
The relation of the parts of the New Testament is ex- 
pressed in such language as Hebrews 2: 3, 4, where the 
revelation of salvation by Jcaus Christ is represented as 
“so great salvation, which at the first began to be spoken 
by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them that heard 
him.” This represents the revelation of the new cove- 
nant as all one revelation, without distinction between 
what Christ spoke and what his authorized messengers 
spoke or wrote. Only ove was before, and the other 
after. Yet if one may be better than the other, on ac- 
count of the communication being clearer and more con- 
vincing, then it is the word of his messengers that has 
this advantage. For their word, attended, as it was, by 
the witness of the Holy Spirit, confirmed the word 
spoken before by Jesus himself. 

What has just been observed does not, indeed, make 
the Epistles superior to the Gospels in the volume of the 
New Testament. For, pronerly considered, all the New 
Testament books constitute that word of those that heard 
Christ; that word that confirms the word as spoken at 
the beginning by Christ himself. But the observation 
floes rebuke the notion that leads many to attach more 
value to the Gospels than to the Epistles, as if the Gos- 
pels gave them the sources of the Christian religion in 
purer form; that is, more nearly just as Christ himself 
acted and spoke, 

Pursuing this method of ascertaining from the Scrip- 
tures themselves the true doctrine of their nature, we 
would observe how Christ repudiated in advance any 
distinction between the authority of the truth as spoken 
by him and as spoken by his inspired messengers, Thus 
he said: “He that heareth you heareth me; and he that 
rejecteth you rejecteth me” (Luke 10:16), He also 
intimated plainly, that by his inspired messengers he 
would speak more plainly what he had begun to say, and 
would reveal much more than he had been able to com- 
municate himself (John 16: 12, 18, 25). And, on the 
other hand, we would observe that the inspired writers 
of the New Testament Scriptures speak with an unfal- 
tering authority. Witness the “anathema” that Paul 
utters (Gal. 1: 8), and also his unmistakable language 
(1 Cor. 14; 87): “If any man thinketh himself to be a 
prophet, or spiritual, let him acknowledge that the 
things that I write unto you are the commandments of 
the Lord.” 

But these considerations are old, and have been em- 
bodied in most of the confessions of the evangelical 
churches since the Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
In some way, minds have been misled to undervalue or 
ignore them. We may therefore present some consid- 
erations of another kind, to show the error of the views 
of Scripture represented above, They are very obvious 
things when once named, and show that the views referred 
to are incompatible with some of the plainest facts about 
the New Testament Scriptures. A true doctrine of the 
Scriptures will take a full account of the actual facts 
about them, It has been a fault of orthodox dogmatics, 
as well as of rationalistic dogmatics, to make too little of 
such facts when formulating a doctrine concerning the 
nature of the Scriptures. 

The view to which we are objecting assumes that in 
the Gospels we have the most direct impression of what 
Christ was. They give, so to speak, the photograph 
likeness ; whereas the Epistles present a likeness that is 
the result of reflection and composition, such as the 
crayon or oil portrait produced by an artist from a com- 
parison of photographic likenesses, The assumption will 
not stand investigation. 

On the one hand, it is an eye-witness that must give 
us this direct impression of Christ; and on the other, we 
look for testimony as to facts uncolored by opinions, as 
is required of witnesses in civi] courts, Regarding the 
first requirement, two of the Gospels were written by 
men who were not the immediate companions of Christ 
(namely, Mark and Luke); and as for Luke, there is no 
good ground for supposing that he eversaw Jesus, Shall 
the representation of Christ in such writings be regarded 


as more trustworthy than representations found in the 
writings of Peter and James, the immediate disciples and 
the apostles of Jesus? Regarding the second of the con- 
ditions named above, Matthew and John remain as the 
only eye-witnesses that recount Christ’s acts and words 
themselves, But they do not pretend to do this without 
coloring of doctrine. It is precisely Matthew and John, 
of the Gospels, that appear to have been written with a 
distinct doctrinal intent. Matthew has continually in 
mind to show that in Christ the Old Testament Scrip- 
ture was fulfilled; and John expressly says that he writes 
to convince the reader that Jesus is the Son of God. 

A deeper underlying assumption than the one already 
mentioned is the imputation that the reflection and doc- 
trine that characterize the Epistles are of a sort that must 
impair the original simplicity and correct lining of the 
image of Christ. To see an image more exactly like the 
original, it is thought necessary to get back of these 
reflections, This is simply to mistake the strong and 
pure sunlight, by which we are able to see an object bet- 
ter, for artificial coloring laid on the object itself, The 
mistake also involves a virtual denial that the apostles 
wrote their Epistles by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
Yet, on the assumption that this is a correct principle of 
investigation, the facts concerning the New Testament 
writings do not encourage one to suppose that in the Gos- 
pels, rather than in the Epistles, he will find the image of 
Christ presented in a simple, unsophisticated, and truth- 
ful way, without any extraneous accretions due to reflec- 
tion and prejudices of doctrine; for the history of the 
production of these writings shows that, if any of the 
New Testament writings are open to such suspicions of 
corrupting the image of Christ, then it is especially the 
Gospels, and not the Epistles,—for the Epistles generally 
were written before the Gospels, The critical process 
that leads to the erroneous views to which we are object- 
ing, uses the suspicious manner common in a police court. 
If we are to treat these New Testament documents in 
that sinister manner, we must infer collusion all around, 
The picture of Christ in the Gospels would be set ‘to doc- 
trines made current in the churches by the Epistles long 
before the Gospels were written. Mark, writing under 
the influence of Peter, would not produce a picture in 
conflict with the reflections and doctrines of Peter. Luke, 
the companion of Paul, would be sure not to represent 
Christ in a way to conflict with what was in those Epis- 
tles of Paul that had long been circulating in the churches 
where his Gospel was to find most of its readers. As for 
John, to such an inquisitor it is plain that he makes the 
Christ of his Gospel speak precisely as he himself wrote 
in his Epistles, 

Thus, by the very method of this sinister sort of criti- 
cism, the Epistles, being the earlier written documents, 
would appear to be actually the nearest and purest 
sources for deriving a truthful image of Christ, while the 
Gospels, having been composed after the Epistles had 
for years been moulding the churches to a form of doc- 
trine, would be suspected of being moulded themselves 
accordingly. 

The error of the view we are considering, becomes very 
obvious when we think of Christ as ascended to the right 
hand of God. It betrays in those that hold it a very 
inadequate notion of the Christ they seek to know, It 
is “ the historic Christ” that they seek. Perhaps they 
practically believe in no more than an historic Christ. 
Historic means what has appeared in the course of 
human eyents on earth, and left its evidence in human 
records. ‘The historic Christ,’ then, designates the 
appearance of Christ in human life on earth, Itis a con- 
ventional term, and it is not important to make it mean 
more than those intended who coined it, But it is all- 
important to know a great deal more about Christ than 
is expressed by that term; for a great deal more is true 
of Christ than what pertained to his presence on earth as 
he lived our human life. They are historic things too; 
for it is just as much a fact that, by Peter and John, Christ 
made the Jame man leap at the Beautiful Gate, as that 
he made the impotent man carry his bed forth from the 
pool of Bethesda, It is just as true that by Peter he 
restored the dead Tabitha to life, as that he raised Lazarus 
from the dead, It is just as much a fact of history that 
he appeared to Saul of Tarsus, and called him to be an 
apostle, as that he appeared to the twelve and called 
them to be apostles, It is just as much historic fact 
that he spoke words to Paul and to John after his ascen- 
sion to heaven, as that he spoke to his disciples when he 
walked on earth, 

In order to know Christ as he is manifested to men, 
we must know all these things. We cannot resolye to 
attend only to the things that appeared in his life when 
he walked on earth, and say we know Jesus Christ. One 





might as well resolve to credit only what is told of his 


life in Galilee, and ignore all that is related of his acts 
and words in Judea and Jerusalem, and pretend to know 
Christ. Itis just as important to the knowledge of Christ 
to contemplate what he did to Tabitha and to Cornelius, 
as to contemplate what he did to the son of the widow 
of Nain and to Zaccheus. It is just as important to 
know what he said by Paul to thé churches among the 
Gentiles, as to know what he said to the woman of 
Samaria, and by her to her townsmen. It is just as 
significant that on first days of the week Christ rose 
from the dead, appeared to his disciples, and sent the 
pentecostal blessing of the Holy Spirit, as that on 
sabbath days he did miracles of healing, and justified 
his disciples for eating the corn gathered in their hands 
as they walked through the fields. ye - 

The transactions and sayings of Christ authenticated 
to us by qualified—that is, inspired,—writings are more 
numerous since his ascension than for the period before. 
With the exception of a few items of his earlier life (of 
the highest importance, of course), the Gospels tell 
of the acts and words of three years. But the Acts, 
Epistles, and Revelation tell us of nearly forty years of 
active and manifest intervention of Christ in the affairs 
of his church and the lives of his disciples. Theacts and 
sayings of this period must be as interesting and as 
important as those of the period of his life on earth, 

Thus the consideration of the facts about the produc- 
tion of the New Testament writings, and a proper view of 
Christ himself as “the same yesterday, and to-day and 
forever,” must preclude our falling into the error of 
treating one part of the New Testament Scriptures as of 
more importance and interest than another part. 





THE MINISTRY OF SUFFERING. 
BY J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


Where is the home across whose tender joy the shadow 
of grief has not fallen? Where is the life, unless it be 
among the very young, which has experienced no trial? 
We ought, therefore, to have true views about pain; 
about the Divine reasons for sending it, and about the 
mission on which it comes. We ought to know, also, 
how to endure suffering so as to get from it the blessing 
which its hot hand brings to us. 

While they do ngt solve all the mystery of human 
suffering, the Scriptures show, at least, that it is no acci- 
dent in God’s world, but is one of his messengers ; and 
that it comes not as an enemy, but as a friend on an 
errand of blessing. We may say that the design of God, 
in all the afflictions which he sends upon his people, is 
to make them better, to advance their purification of 
character. 

It is very clearly taught in the Word of God, that suffer- 
ing is necessary in preparing sinful soulsin this world for 
heavenly glory. “ We must tlirough much tribulation enter 
into the kingdom of God.” There is no easy way to glory. 
There is so much evil in us, even after we are born again, 
that nothing less than a discipline of pain can cleanse 
our nature. Tribulation is God’s threshing, not to harm 
us or to destroy us, but to separate what is heavenly and 
spiritual in us from what is earthly and fleshly. Nothing 
less than blows of pain will do this. The evil clings so to 
the holy, the golden wheat of goodness is so wrapped up in 
the strong chaff of the old life, that only the heavy flail 
of suffering can produce the separation. Perfection of 


character never can be attained save through suffering. , 


Holiness cannot be reached without cost. Those who 
would gain the lofty heights must climb the cold, rough 
steeps that lead to them. 

It is God’s design, in all the pain he sends, to make us 
better. His fires mean purification until his own image 
shings reflected in the gold. His prunings mean greater 
fruitfulness. In whatever form the suffering comes,— 
whether as bereavement, as sin or shame in a friend, or 
as penitence over one’s own faults and stumblings and 
grievings of the Spirit,—the purpose of the pain is mer- 
ciful. In all our life in this world, God is saving us; 
and suffering is one of the chief agents he employs. Said 
our Lord, as one of his Beatitudes, “ Blessed are they 
that mourn: for they shall be comforted.” The blessing 
is not in the mourning, but in the comfort; that is, in 
the strengthening of the heart to endure the pain victo- 
riously, and get help and better life out of it. Said St. 
Paul; “ Let us also rejoice in our tribulations: knowing 
that tribulation worketh patience; and patience, proba- 
tion; and probation, hope: and hope putteth not toshame.” 
Suffering works out in us qualities of Christian character 
which cannot be developed in human gladness. “ All 
chastening seemeth for the present to be not joyous, but 
grievous: yet afterward it yieldeth peaceable fruit unto 
them that have been exercised thereby, even the fruit of 





righteousness.” The present grievousness of chastening 
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is forgotten in its “afterward” of ripe fruitage, as win- 
ter’s cold and storm are forgotten in summer’s loveliness 
and harvest. 

But there is a link in the chain which we must not 
overlook. Not all afflictions make people better. 
Tribulation does not always work patience. Chastening 
does not always, even afterward, yield the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness. We all have seen people suffering 
who became only more impatient, irritable, ill-tempered 
and selfish as they suffered. Many a life in the furnace 
of affliction loses all the beauty it ever had. It is not by 
any means universally true that human lives are made 
more radiant and the image of God developed in them by 
pain. There are dangerous shoals skirting the deeps of 
affliction, and many frail barques are wrecked in the 
darkness. In no experience of life do most persons need 
wise friendship and firm, loving guidance more than in 
their times of trouble. 

This subject is of such vital importance that we should 
give it our most earnest thought, not dismissing it from 
our minds until we have learned how trial must be 
endured so as to get blessing from it. For one thing, we 
must make sure of our personal relation to Christ. Two 
bare trees stood side by side one early spring. The sun 
poured down its warm beams, and soon one of them was 
crowned with bursting buds, and later with rich foliage; 
but the other was still bare. One tree had life,and the 
other wasdead. Where there was life, the hot sun called 
out beauty; where life was wanting, the effect of the 
heat was to make the tree appear even more completely 
dead. Affliction comes to two lives side by side; one life 
becomes more Christ-like, while the other withers in the 
heat. In the one, there is spiritual life; in the other, 
there is no life. There must be personal faith in Christ, 
or pain will not leave blessing. 

Then again the affliction must be received as God’s 
messenger. We imagine that all angels wear radiant 
dress, and come to men with smiling face and gentle 
voice. Thus artists paint them. But truly they come 
ofttimes in very sombre garb, and it is only when we 
receive them in faith that they disclose to us their merci- 
ful aspect and mission. 

“ All God’s angels come to us disguised,— 
Sorrow and sickness, poverty and death, 
One after other lift their frowning masks, 
And we behold the seraph’s face beneath, 
All radiant with the glory and the calm 
Of having looked upon the face of God.” 


We should therefore receive sorrow reverently, as sent 
from God. Even in our tears we should accept its 
message as divine. We may be assured that there is 
always some blessing for us in Pain’s hot hand. There 
is some golden fruit wrapped up in the roagh husk. 
Some bonds God designs to be burned off from us in 
every fire through which he calls us to pass. Not to be 
able to accept from our Father’s hand the seed of pain, is 
to miss the fruits of blessing which can grow from no 
other sowing. We should give sorrow, when it comes, 
just as patient, loving welcome as we give joy ; for it is 
from the same hand, and has the same errand to us, It 
is when we receive pain in this spirit that it blesses us. 
No one who murmurs under God’s chastening is ever 
made better by it. 

Then, to get the benefit of the ministry of suffering, we 
must find true comfort. Many people suppose that if 
they can dry their tears, and resume again: their old 
familiar course of life, they have been comforted. They 
think only of getting through the trial, and not of getting 
anything of help or blessing out of it. But the true 
problem of suffering is, not to bear it bravely without 
wincing, to pass through it patiently, even rejoicingly, 
but to get from it tonic for life, new purity of soul, new 
revelations of God’s face, more of the love of Christ in 
the heart, and fresh strength for obedience and all duty. 
An old psalm-writer said: ‘‘ Before I was afflicted I went 
astray; but now have I kept thy word.” That is true 
comfort,—holier, better living. Out of every experience 
of pain we ought to get something good. When we have 
passed through a season of suffering, and stand beyond it, 
there ought to be a new light in our eye, a new gentle- 
ness in our touch, a new sweetness in our voice, a new 
hope in our heart. We ought not to permit our grief to 
flow long in bitter tears, but should turn it quickly into 
channels of earnest devotion and active usefulness. True 
comfort puts deep joy into the heart, and anoints the 
sufferer with a new baptism of grace and power. 

One Christian woman wrote to another woman in deep 
grief: “The shadow of death will not always rest on 
your home; you will emerge from its obscurity into such 
a light as they who have not sorrowed cannot know.” 
This was trué¢ even of the earthly experience after sanc- 
tified sorrow ; but it is true in a far deeper sense of the 





heavenly “afterward” of pain accepted as God’s mes- 
senger. Not only will the sorrow of death be forgotten 
in the joy of heaven, but the joy of heaven will be far 
deeper and richer because of earth’s pain and sorrow. 





A SUNDAY AT DR. McLAREN’S CHURCH, 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


BY M. M, G. DANA, D.D. 


Every reader of The Sunday School Times will always 
feel a deep interest in at least one of the pulpits in Man- 
chester. I confess that I was drawn to it mainly for the 
purpose of seeing and hearing one who weekly does so 
much to bring out the practical points in the Sunday- 
school lesson. Dr. McLaren, through The Sunday School 
Times, is now becoming widely known in America, and 
no one can have read his comments on this year’s Inter- 
national lessons without being impressed with the rich 
spiritual insight and the apt and felicitous illustrations 
of the passages of Scripture under consideration. I 
found my way, by dint of diligent inquiry, to the Union 
Baptist Chapel, Oxford Road, so long identified with 
Dr. McLaren’s name and labors. As yet in the hotels 
of Great Britain there is no “ directory ” of the churches, 
often so serviceable to strangers and visitants, while 
there is not infrequently an utter ignorance, at these 
hostelries, as to the places where certain pulpit celeb- 
rities preach. The church in question is a large, un- 
pretentious structure, admirably located, and built with 
those later appliances now deemed essential in every 
working church. 

The spacious auditorium, with its deep galleries, 
capable of accommodating upwards of fifteen hundred 
people, was well filled; and in the box-shaped pulpit, so 
common even in Nonconformist churches, stood one 
of the teachers of The Sunday School Times’ corps. He 
has been identified with Manchester now for over thirty 
years, and has done a unique work, whose power and 
scope it is impossible to calculate. At the head of every 
wholesome reform and charitable undertaking he has 
always been found, and his personal émfluence has been 
one of the factors in Manchester’s life. It is but another 
instance of the value of a long pastorate; for only such 
a protracted and able ministry as Dr. MclIaren’s could 
have won the regard it now commands throughout Eng- 
land. AsI waited for my first glimpse of the teacher 
and preacher I had come to know and revere through his 
writings, I saw arise a man somewhat slight in build, 
with a markedly intellectual face, and a voice that had 
about it the charm of its Scotch peculiarities. His Scrip- 
ture reading was made impressive by the delicate shadings 
to the emphasis, which richly brought out the meaning of 
many a familiar verse. In the prayer which followed, 
were blended most beautifully adoration and supplication, 
the deepest sympathy with those before him, and the 
most comprehensive presentment of their needs to the 
bountiful Father of all mercy. While it was simple, yet 
it struck me as singularly comprehensive, and seemingly 
grew out of the preacher’s knowledge of his people, as 
well as out of an intense appreciation of humanity’s woes 
and wants. None could have listened to the prayer 
without being beguiled into contrition and new purposes 
of consecration. 

The sermon, which came next, was delivered without 
either manuscript or notes, and from first to last riveted 
the attention of the vast audience. Concise in expres- 
sion, lit up with many an apt illustration, rising at times 
into sustained flights of eloquence, it was one long to be 
remembered. The homely and the elegant were 
skillfully woven together by the preacher; keen analysis 
and cogent argument were at times united with what 
approached the boldest imagery; and all along a natural 
gesticulation accompanied the delivery. There was so 
much that was instructive as well as moving in the 
sermon, so much that was thoughtful, wise, fresh, and 
striking, that you could not resist the longing to possess it 
for quiet reading and study. I could easily understand, as 
I was afterwards told, that he attracts a large class of 
thoughtful men, and has a congregation of more than 
ordinary intelligence. Beginning his Manchester min- 
istry in a modest chapel, some distance down the same 
road, his people, about seventeen years ago, built the 
present spacious sanctuary, and, while his health held 
out, it was taxed to the utmost to accommodate those 
desiring to hear him. I took the liberty of speaking 
with him after the service, and to assure him of the 
grateful appreciation of his weekly notes in this paper 
by his immense American congregation. Kindly and 
genial in his manner, he betrayed his deep interest 
in America, and his admiration for the wonderful 
religious development of some phases of Christian life 
and effort therein. He has been able of late to preach 





but once on Sunday, and his people have wisely pro- 
vided him with an assistant. Still, though past sixty, this 
gifted man preaches with all his old-time unction, and his 
published sermons have now a wide circulation. I am 
sure with the picture of his benignant face before me, and 
the witchery of his Scotch brogue, I shall read with 
augmented delight his weekly sermonettes in The Sunday 
School Times, and prize his felicitous unfoldings of the 
meaning of Scripture, as with the great army of Sunday- 
school teachers and scholars I study the serial lessons. 
St. Paul, Minnesota. ; 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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WHAT CHRIS LIKED. 
BY CATHARINE 8S. HOLMES. 


Chris had bright red hairand bright blue eyes. When 
he came into the street-car, the March wind had blown 
a rosy color into his cheeks, so that he looked like a 
very bright boy. 

He went to the front end of the car to put his fare into 
the box, and when he came back, a young lady was en- 
tering the door. Chris sat down opposite her, and waited 
until she had drawn from her purse the little black cirelae 
which was the ticket used on the line. Before she had 
even time to raise her eyes, she saw a red mitten held out 
before her, and dropped the ticket into it with a pleased 
“Thank you.” 

But before Chris could get back again, his seat was 
taken. Three or four passengers had come in, and the 
car was now quite full. The pretty young lady had for 
a neighbor an old woman with a brown veil tied around 
her head, and who wore a shiny alpaca dress, with coarse 
black lace sewed in the sleeves. . She had placed on the 
floor a thick, brown paper bundle, fully two feet long; 
and of course, with such a thing at her feet, she could 
not get up very easily. So Chris offered to carry her fare 
for her, and she thanked him with a grateful smile: she 
had a very pleasant face. It took her some time to find 
her pocket, and while Chris was waiting, he collected 
tickets and five-cent pieces, quite like a young conductor, 
The old lady finally handed him a quarter, and, as he, 
had to get change from the driver, he was away so long 
that the car had stopped again before he returned. Thia 
time it was to let some of the passengers out; and the 
young lady looked up at Chris, and motioned to him to 
take the vacant place at her side. . 

“Tam very glad that you have a seat at last,” she 
said, “for you lost yours by your ninceaes to me; -— 
you ‘have been kept busy ever since.’ 

“Oh!” said Chris, “I like to put money in the box.’ 

“TI think you like to be obligingy don’t you?” asked 
the young lady. 

At this, the red color in the boy’s cheeks, which had 
grown a little paler sinée he was sheltered from the wind, 
became bright again. He did not know what tosay, but 
was sure he ought to make some reply. 

“T guess so,” he answered; and then tried to let the 
young lady see that he was looking very earnestly at the 
store-window in front of which they were stopping. But 
for all that, he saw a thin-faced gentleman come slowly 
in, and was nately on his feet again; saying eagerly; 
. Here i is a seat, sir.’ 

The gentleman looked very tired and pale, and Chris 
thought he must be just recovering from a sickness. Of 
course, there was now another fare to be paid, and he did 
it with a business-like air, as of one quite accustomed to 
his work. 

“Have I taken your seat?” asked the gentleman. “It 
was very kind in you to give it up to an old man.” 

Now Chris had not thought him old, though he looked 
feeble; and he was all at once afraid that in his haste he 
might have forgotten to be polite. For, without know- 
ing how to put it into words, he knew that we are seldom 
really kind when we act as if we think ourselves so. 

“T like to stand and hold on to a strap,” said he. 

Then, his eye happening to fall on the old woman’s big 
bundle, he began to wonder whether it were heavy and. 
she had farto carry it, and whether, if he should get off 
when she did, she would not let him take it a little way. 
All at once he became aware that they were crossing the 
street in which he lived, and that it was already supper- 
time. He gave the bell-rope a quick jerk, and the car 
stopped. Three faces looked up as he passed, and gave 
him three bright smiles. One was the gift of the pale 
gentleman, one was from the pleasant-faced old woman, 
and one from the pretty young lady.- Although it was six, 
o’clock in the evening, he had a feeling as if the sun 








were shining on him, and he had always liked to be in 
the sunshine, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


es 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1887.] 


1. July 3.—The Infant Jesus. Matt. 2: 1-12 
®. July 10.—The Flight into Egypt.................. Matt. 2: 13-23 























&. Joly 17,.—John the Baptist.............ccccccccsccrscsecesseeseeseessessesense Matt, 8 ; 1-12 
4. Jaly %,.—The Baptism of Jesus } Matt, 3 : 13-17 
6. July 31.—The Temptation of TORUS. .....csesseere-sveecsnssecsnecaneesnes Matt. 4 : 1-11 
6, August 7.—Jesus in Galilee od <oe Matt. 42 17-25 
7. August 14.—The Beatitudes, ................ccccscescserecceeroesseseserees Matt. 5: 1-16 
8. August 21.—Jesus and the Law...... a 1 see Matt, 5 : 17-26 
9. August 28.—Piety Without Display...............0000 cccossseeceeeeees Matt. 6 : 1-15 
10. September 4,—Trust in Our Heavenly Father................... Matt. 6 : 24-34 
11, September 11.—Golden Precept Matt. 7 : 1-12 





12, September 18.—Solemn Warnings........0...ccccecserseesssesesees Matt. 7 : 13-29 








13. September 25.—Review ; Temperance Lesson, Rom. 13 : 8-14; Mission- 


ary Lesson, Matt. 4; 12-16. 





LESSON II., SUNDAY, JULY 10, 1887. 
TitLe: THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Matt. 2: 13-23.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


18, And when they were de- 
parted, behold, the angel of the 
Lord appeareth to Jd/seph in a 
Gream, saying, Arise, and take 
the young child and his mother, 
and flee into E’gypt, and be thou 
there until I bring thee word : for 
Hér’od will seek the young child 
to destroy him. 

14, When he arose, he teok the 
young child and his mother by 
night, and departed into E’gypt: 

16. And was there until the 
death of Hér’od : that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet, saying, 
Out of E’gypt have I called my 
son, 


16. Then Hér’od, when he saw 
that he was mocked of the wise 
men, was exceeding wroth, and 
gent forth, and slew all the chil- 
@ren that were in Béth/le-hém, 
and in all the coasts thereof, 
from two years old and under, 

to the time which he 
diligently inquired of the 
men. 
‘17. Then was fulfilled that 
which was spoken by Jér’e-my 
the prophet, saying, 

18. In Ra’ma was there a voice 
heard, lamentation, and weep- 
ing, and great mourning, Ra’chel 
weeping for her children, and 
would not be comforted, because 
they are not. 
¢ 19, But when Hér’od was dead, 
behold, an angel of the Lord ap- 
peareth in a dream to Jj/seph in 
E’gypt, 

20. Saying, Arise, and take the 
young child and his mother, ana 
go into the land of Is’ré-el: for 
they are dead which sought the 
young child’s life. 

21. And he arose, and took the 
young child and his mother, and 
came into the land of Is’ra-el. 

22. But when he heard that Ar- 
che-la’us did reign in Ji’de-a in 
the room of his father Hér’od, he 
was afraid to go thither: notwith- 
standing, being warned of God in 
a dream, he turned aside into the 
parts of Gal’i-lée ; 

28. And he came and dwelt in 
a city called Na&z’a-réth : that it 
might be fulfilled which was spo- 
ken by the prophets, He shall be 
called a Niz-a-réne’. 








REVISED VERSION. 


18 Now when they were de- 
parted, behold, an angel of 
the Lord appeareth to Joseph 
in a dream, saying, Arise and 
take the young child and his 
mother, and flee into Egypt, 
and be thou there until I tell 
thee : for Herod will seek the 
young child to destroy him. 

14 And he arose and took the 
young child and his mother 
by night, and departed into 

15 Egypt; and was there until 
the death of Herod: that it 
might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the Lord through 
the prophet, saying, Out of 

16 Egypt did I call myson. Then 
Herod, when he saw that he 
was mocked of the 'wise men, 
was exceeding wroth, and sent 
forth, and slew all the male 
children that were in Bethle- 
hem, and in all the borders 
thereof, from two years old 
and under, according to the 
time which he had carefully 
learned of the !wise men. 

17 Then was fulfilled that which 
was spoken 2by Jeremiah the 
prophet, saying, 

18 A voice was heard in Ramah, 

Weeping and great mourn- 
ing, 

Rachel weeping for her chil- 
dren ; 

And she would not be com- 
forted, because they are not. 

19 But when Herod was dead, 
behold, an angel of the Lord 
appeareth in a dream to Jo- 

20 seph in Egypt, saying, Arise 
and take the young child and 
his mother, and go into the 
land of Israel: for they are 
dead that sought the young 

21 child’s life. And he arose and 
took the young child and his 
mother, and came into the 

22 land of Israel. But when he 
heard that Archelaus was 
reigning over Judea in the 
room of his father Herod, he 
was afraid to go thither; and 
being warned of God in a 
dream, he withdrew into the 

23 parts of Galilee, and came and 
dwelt in a city called Naza- 
reth : that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken “by the 
prophets, that he should be 
called a Nazarene. 


1@r. Magi. Compare Esther i. 18; Dan. ii. 12. 2Or, through 


Suggestion of the American Committee: In verses 17 and 3, put into 
the text the marginal rendering * throngh ” in place of “ by.” 





LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King in Zion. 


Goxpen TExT FOR THE QUARTER: Yet have I set my king 
upon my holy hill of Zion.—Psa. 2: 6. 


Lesson Topic: The King Divinely Protected. 


1, God Directing, vs. 13-15. 
Lxsson OUTLINE: { 2. Man Raging, vs. 16-18. 
3. God Protecting, vs. 19-23. 


Goutpen Text: He delivered me, because he delighted in me. 


—Psa. 18 : 19. 


Dairy Home Reaprnes: 


M.—Matt. 2: 13-23. The King divinely protected, 

T.—Psa. 3:1-8. Protected from enemies. 

W.—Psa. 27: 1-14. Protected in danger. 

T.—Luke 4 : 16-31. Protected at Nazareth. 

F.—John 10 ; 22-42. Protected at Jerusalem. 

$.—Matt. 26 : 86-53. Protecting legions. 

$.—Rom. 8 ; 28-39. The saints protected, i olaaot a 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. GOD DIRECTING, 
1. Directing by Angels : 
An angel of the Lord appeareth to Joseph xp 
The angel said unto her, Fear not, Mar Gat a3 
Cornelius... was warned of God by a oly angel Dots 10 : 22). 
The Lord hath sent forth his angel BoP delivered me (Acts 12 : 11). 
I Jesus have sent mine angel to testify unto you (Rev, 22 : 16). 


Hl. Directing from Danger : 

Herod will seek the young child to destroy him (13). 
Escape for thy life ; look not behind thee (Gen. 19 : 17). 
emg yourselves, . . that I may consume them (Num, 16 : 21). 


en they persecute you in this city, flee into the next (Matt, 10 : 23). 
But thou, O man of God, flee these t lings (1 Tim. 6 : 11). 
il. Directing to Safety: 
And was there until the death of Herod (15). 
The beloved of the Lord shall dwell in safety (Deut. 33 : 12). 
Thou, Lord, alone makest me dwell in safety (Psa. 4 : 8). 
He keepeth’ all his bones : not one of them is broken (Psa. 34 : 20). 
They follow me:,.. and they shall never perish (John 10 : 27, 2). 
1. “Be thou there until I tell thee.” (1) A voice of authority ; (2) 
“eee of security ; (3) A period of submission ; (4) A A time 
release 
. “* Herod will seek the young child to destroy him.’’ (1) Herod’s 
plot ; (2) The child’s peril; (3) God’s counterplot. 
8. **He arose,...and de arte .and was there until.” (1) 
Action ; (2) Obedience ; (3) Continuance. —(1) Joseph’s response ; 
(2) Joseph’ 8 journey ; (3) Joseph’s stay. 


is) 


II, MAN RAGING. 
1. A Furious Cae 
Herod ... was exceeding wroth (16). 
Pharaoh was wroth against his two officers (Gen. 40 : 2). 
The kings... set themselves . aga. ainst the $719) (Psa. 2:2). 
Then was Nebuchadnezzar fuil of ry (Dan. 3 
But the king was wroth (Matt. 22 : 7). 


ll, A Cruel Decree: 


Herod ... sent forth, and slew all the male children (16). 


Every son that is bay Me shall cast into the river (Exod. 1 : 22). 

“a to cast them into the burning fiery furnace 
an ) 

ee king commanded, and they... cast him into the den of lions 
an. 6: 


6). 
Pilate _ sentence that what they asked for should be done (Luke 
23 : 24). 


Il. A Great Mourning: 

Weeping and great mourning, ... because they are not (18). 
They lamented with a very great and sore lamentation (Gen. 50 : 10). 
There was great mourning among the Jews (Esther 4 : 8). 

There shall pe’ the weeping and gnashing of teeth (Matt. 8:12). 

pe men... made great lamentation over him (Acts 8 : 2). 
‘‘Herod... was exceeding wroth.’’ (1) The causes of Herod’s 
7 a (2) The expressions of Herod’s wrath ; (3) The defeat of 
Herod’s wrath. 

2. ‘‘Herod...sent forth, and slew all the male children.” (1) 

Herod’s barbarity ; (2) Herod’s aim ; (3) Herod’s failure. —(1) A 
sweeping cruelty ; 2) A signal failure 


3. ‘‘ Weeping and great mourning.”’ (1) ‘From bereaved mothers ; 
(2) For slaughtered children. 


til. GOD PROTECTING. 
1. Continuing Direction: 
When Herod was dead, behold, an angel .. . appeareth (19). 
I will not fail thee, nor forsake thee (Josh. 1 : 5). 
He will be our guide even unto death (Psa. 48 : 14). 


Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end (Matt. 28 : 20). 
Himself hath said, I w in no wise fail thee (Heb.-13 : 5). 


ll. Averting Danger : 


Being warned, ... he withdrew into the parts of Galilee (22). 
When I see the blood, I will pass over you (Exod. 12 : 13). 
He shall deliver thee from the snare of the fowler (Psa. 91 : 8). 
My God hath sent, ... and hath shut the lions’ mouths (Dan. 6: 22). 
If therefore ye seek me, let these go their way (John 18 : 8). 


ll. Fulfilling Destiny: 
That it might be fulfilled which was spoken (23). 


All this is come to pass, that it m ight be fulfilled (Matt. 1 : 22). 
This cometh to pass, that the word may be fulfilled (ohn oe 25). 
Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures (1 Cor. 1 78). 
sa hath been raised . meg to the scri ae (1 Cor. 4G 4). 

1. ‘When ope? was dead, behold, an ange appeareth.”’” (i) The 
oppressor ; (2) The Protector ; (3) The messengey ; (4) The saved 
One.—(1) The o' ea dead’; (2) The Deliverer active. 

2. ‘‘He was afraid.” (1) The grounds of his fear; (2) The results of 
his fear.—(1) Fear aroused ; (2) Fear overruled. 

8. ‘That it might be fulfilled.” (1) God’s plans settled ; (2) oo 8 
plans disclosed ; (3) God’s plans fulfilled. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CHRIST IN PROPHECY AND HISTORY. 
+ His Character: 
Seed of the woman (Gen. 3:15; Luke 1 : 32, 35). 
Seed of Abraham (Gen. 17 : 7; 22:18; Gal. 3: 16). 
Seed of Isaac (Gen. 21 : 12; Heb. 11: 17-19). 
Seed of David (Psa. 132 ; li; Acts 13: 22, 23). 
Son of God (Psa, 2:7; Luke 1: 32, 35). 
2. His Life: 
Born at Bethlehem (Micah 5 : 2; Matt. 2:1; Luke 2 : 4-7), 
Adored by the great (Psa. 72 : 4 Matt. 2: 9-11 1). 
Preceded by a herald (Isa. 40 : Sway 3: 1-3). 
Full of zeai (Psa. 69 : 9; John 2: 17). 
Working miracles (Isa. 35 : 5, 6; ‘Matt. 11 : 4-6). 


3. His Death: 


On a cross (Psa. 22:16; John 19 : 18; 20 : 25). 

With intense sufferings (1 eg 22:14, 3: Luke 22 : 42, 44). 
Forsaken of God (Psa, 22 : 1 . Matt. 46). 

Pierced with oR meni. i2: 10; Sonn 19 : 34, 37). 
Buried (Isa. 53 Matt. 27: 57-60). 


4. His Resurrection Life: 


Resurrection (Psa. 16 : 10; Isa. 26:19; Luke 24 : 6, 31, 34). 
Ascensi.n (Psa. 68 : 18; Luke 24:54; Acts 1: 9). 
Sovereignty (Psa. 72:8; Dan. 7:14; Phil. 2 : 9-11). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Assuming that the presentation in the temple occurred 
shortly before the visit of the wise men, nothing is found 
recorded as intervening between the latter event and the 
flight into Egypt. The interval was necessarily brief, since 
the revelation to Joseph (v. 13) took place at once, as may 
be inferred. 

The expression “from two years old and under, according 
to the time which he [Herod] had carefully learned of the 
wise men” (v. 16), has no bearing upon the length of the 
interval. Nor doeg it determine the year of our Lord’s birth, 
since the reference is to the appearance of the star (v. 7), not 
to the age of the infant. 

The death of Herod occurred near the Passover of the year 
of Rome 750; for forty days previous he was at Jericho and 





the baths of Callirhoe. Hence the date of the flight into 
Egypt must be placed before this; that is, before the end of 
February, 750 (B.C. 4). There is room for all the recorded 
events, if December 25, 749, be accepted as the date of the 
nativity; but an earlier day in that year is equally probable. 
The time of the return must have been shortly after the 
death of Herod, since Joseph did not hear of the succession 
of Archelaus until he reached “the land of Israel” (vs. 21, 22), 
or on his way back from Egypt. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 13.—Now when they were departed, behold, an angel o 
the Lord appeareth to Joseph ina dream, saying, Arise and take 
the young child and his mother, and flee into Egypt, and be thou 
there until I tell thee: for Herod will seek the young child to de- 
stroy him: By the first words of this verse, in which the verbal 
form (participle in the Greek) is in the past tense, the new 
particular in the narrative is connected with the foregoing 
account. In the verb which follows (“appeareth”), the story 
is brought forward, as we may say, into a picturesque present. 
The appearance of the angel must have followed, as it would 
seem, very soon after the departure of the Magi. The Divine 
guidance and superintendence in the matter are distinctly 
presented by the evangelist; but the Divine interposition 
takes place only when the circumstances are such as to render 
it immediately necessary. The order of the words “the young 
child and his mother,” instead of the reverse, may easily be 
accounted for in connection with the fact that the child was 
the central point, as it were, both of the danger and of the 
biography. It is a most striking fact throughout the Gespel 
history, that every other person sinks into comparative insig- 
nificance, and all events and persons alike find their impor- 
tance only in their connection with Jesus. His mother in his 
infancy, his parents in his childhood, his disciples through- 
out the course of his ministry, his enemies at his trial and 
crucifixion, appear in the narrative only because of him; and 
their insignificance is different in degree, and, we may almost 
say, in kind, from that of the secondary characters in ordinar 
biographies and histories, The verb “flee,” as here sed} 
probably suggests both the idea of “escape” and that of 
“haste.” The indication of Egypt as the region to which 
Joseph should go, was in order to the fulfillment of the 
prophecy alluded to in verse 15, as ‘we may infer from the 
evangelist’s language. But, beyond this, it was natural that 
Egypt should be suggested, because it was near, and yet be- 
yond Herod’s jurisdiction. It was a region, also, in which 
many Jews had settled. The place to which Joseph went in 
Egypt is not mentioned by the evangelist. Later tradition 
made it the village of Matarééh, which was near Leontopolis, 
and some two hundred and fifty miles from Jerusalem. The 
distance from Bethlehem to the borders of Egypt, where 
Joseph and his family would be free from Herod’s power, was 
not more than a three or four days’ journey, and thus it was 
an easy distance to be passed over. 

Verses 14, 15.—And he arose and took the young child 
and his mother by night, and departed into Egypt ; and was 
there until the death of Herod: that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the Lord through the prophet, saying, Out of 
Egypt did I call my son: The connection of the sentence 
in verse 14 seems to indicate that by the word “arose” 
the evangelist means that Joseph arose at once from his 
sleep, and hastened to depart, in obedience to the word 
of the angel. He set forth on his journey on the same 
night in which he had the vision in his dream. If he wasa 
temporary sojourner only in Bethlehem, as Luke’s narrative 
may indicate, this early departure may be easily accounted 
for. The death of Herod occurred soon afierwards,—a little 
before the Passover feast in the year 4 B. C., according to the 
common reckoning. Jesus was born thus about the begin- 
ning of this year, or perhaps a little earlier, the ordinary 
reckoning being four years out of the way. The residence in 
Egypt, therefore, was butabrief one. The prophetic passage 
quoted in verse 15 is taken from Hosea 11 : 1, which reads: 
“When Israel was young, then I loved him; and called 
my son out of Egypt.” The reference in the first part of the 
Old Testament verse is cleafly to Israel (that is, the Israel- 
itish nation), and the parallelism of the passage shows that the 
reference in the word “son,” in the second part of the verse, 
is the same. Keil, in his Commentary on Hosea, says: “'The 
adoption of Israel as the son of Jehovah, which began with 
its deliverance out of the bondage of Egypt, and was com- 
pleted in the conclusion of the covenant at Sinai, forms the 
first stage in the carrying out of the Divine work of salva- 
tion, which was completed in the incarnation of the Son of 
God for the redemption of mankind from death and ruin. 
The development and guidance of Israel as the people of 
God, all pointed to Christ; not, however, in any such sense as 
that the nation of Israel was to bring forth the Son of God 
from within itself, but in this sense,—that the relation which 
the Lord of heaven and earth established and sustained with 
that nation, was a preparation for the union of God with 
humanity, and paved the way for the incarnation of his Son 
by the fact that Israel was trained to be a vessel of Divine 
grace, ll essential factors in the history of Israel point to 
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this as their end, and thereby become types and material 
prophecies of the life of Him in whom the reconciliation of 
man to God was to be realized, and the unton of God with 
the human race to be developed into a personal unity. It is 
in this sense that the second half of our verse is quoted in 
Matthew 2:15 as a prophecy of Christ; not because the 
words of the prophet refer directly and immediately to 
Christ, but because the sojourn in Egypt, and return out of 
that land, had the same significance in relation to the devel- 
opment of the life of Jesus Christ as it had to the nation of 
Israel. Just as Israel grew into a nation in Egypt, where it 
was out of the reach of Canaanitish ways, so was the child 
Jesus hidden in Egypt from the hostility of Herod.” This 
passage presents what may be regarded as the true explana- 
tion of the use of the Old Testament quotation, or what is at 
least kindred to, and in the line of, the true explanation. The 
New Testament writers, as they believed the whole meaning 
and end of the Old Testament to be Christ, believed that 
Christ also, in a sense, filled all the parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, so that whatever was in the line of the development of 
the Divine plan of salvation, and answered to the experience 
of Jesus, was regarded by them as applicable to him. Their 
view of the matter was a true view of the great plan, and 
their use of the Old Testament passages is to be estimated and 
measured in accordance with it. In their view of the fulfill- 
ment of such passages, it is to be observed also that they 
looked upon the particular referred to, in many instances, as 
being, not the fulfillment of the one and primary design of 
God, but of a design, and that they looked upon all the events 
to which they allude in such cases from the side of the Divine 
providential plan and ordering. The bearing of these points 
in mind is important to the proper understanding of passages 
and quotations such as we find here. The tull expression, 
“by the Lord through the prophet,” is found in this verse, 
and sets forth the exact relation of the prophetic utterances: 
they were given by God through the prophets; and, in gene- 
ral, where the phrase “by the prophet” is used in the Author- 
ized Version and Revised Version, the strict meaning is 
“through the prophet.” 
_ Verse 16.—Then Herod, when he saw that he was mocked of 
the wise men, was exgeeding wroth, and sent forth, and slew all the 
male children that were in Bethlehem, and in all the borders 
thereof, from two years old and under, according to the time which 
he had carefully learned of the wise men: The word “mocked ” 
conveys the idea of deceiving or of playing a trick upon, and 
so getting the better of, a person. This was Herod’s view 
with reference to the act of the Magi in departing for their 
own country by another way than that which would have led 
them to return to Jerusalem. Bethlehem, with its outlying 
district (“the borders thereof”), had a population of not more 
than two to three thousand, probably; and the number of 
male children, in such a place, under two years of age, could 
not have been more than from twenty to fifty. In our view of 
this event, and of the fact that it is not mentioned by Jose- 
phus or elsewhere, it must be remembered that itsgignificance 
and importance as regarded from the standpoint of the Chris- 
tian record are far greater than they are from that of the 
ordinary history of the period. Bethlehem was a small vil- 
lage, and what. happened within it was of little consequence 
in the common record of rulers or nations. Moreover, the 
massacre of these young children was no very marked exam- 
ple of the cruelties of Herod. As Canon Farrar says, “ Deaths 
by strangulation, deaths by burning, deaths by being cleft 
asunder, deaths by secret assassination, confessions forced by 
unutterable torture, acts of insolent and inhuman lust, mark 
the annals of a reign which was so cruel that, in the energetic 
language of the Jewish ambassador to the Emperor Augustus, 
‘the survivors during his lifetime were even more miserable 
than the sufferers.’ And, as in the case of Henry VIIL., every 
dark and brutal instinct of his character seemed to acquire fresh 
intensity as his life drew towards its close.”—According to 
the time: This phrase would seem to indicate that the two 
years’ time must have been the extreme limit previous to 
which the star could not have appeared and the birth of 
Jesus could not have taken place. The exact relation in time 
of the appearance of the star to the birth cannot, however, be 
positively determined; and in the eagerness of Herod to 
accomplish his purpose, he may have gone beyond the precise 
limits given by the Magi, ordering the massacre of some chil- 
dren born before the time indicated by them, in order that 
the certainty of the death of the particular child might be 
made doubly sure. The general indication of the words, 
however, would seem to make it probable that Jesus was born 
very near the end of Herod’s life, and that he may not have 
been more than a year, or perhaps a few months, old at the 
time of Herod’s death. The word “carefully” in this verse 
may, again, mean “accurately.” Herod had made careful 
and strict inquiry of the Magi, and had gained from them 
accurate information as to the time when the star appeared. 
Verses 17, 18.—Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by 
[through | Jeremiah the prophet, saying,A voice was heard in Ramah, 
weeping and great mourning, Rachel weeping for her children ; and 
she would not be comforted, because they are not: The expression 
e« the beginnjng of verse 17 is different from that in verse 15, 
which is the common one in such cases, “in order that it 
might be fulfilled.” Here the writer says simply “Then was 





fulfilled.” The reference in the Old Testament passage (Jer. 
31: 15) is evidently to a different thing or event from that 
which is here mentioned. Jeremiah has in mind the evils 
befalling the descendants of Ephraim in the captivity to Baby- 
lon. He thinks of Rachel, whose tomb was half a mile north 
of Bethlehem, and not far from Ramah, as weeping for the 
loss of her children. If the use of the prophetic passage by 
Matthew is to be regarded as other than a kind of poetic 
parallelism, this quotation is a striking illustration of the fact 
above alluded to, that the New Testament writers, with their 
deep sense of the truth that the Old Testament found its 
whole meaning and significance in Jesus, also saw in every- 
thing in the Old Testament which answered to his life and 
experiences a pointing to him. The words “because they 
are not” are the language of the prophet, not of Rachel, and 
give the reason, as he states it, why she “ would not be com- 
forted.” Hence the present tense—the present of his utter- 
ance of the words. Rachel was, as it were, the mother of the 
mothers of Bethlehem. The conception of the prophet is 
one of great poetic beauty, and it can hardly be denied that 
the application of it by the evangelist to the story which he 
has just given has the same characteristic. It is the prosaic 
element in modern criticism which sometimes leads to its 
denial of inspiration. 

Verses 19, 20.—But when Herod was dead, behold, an angel 
of the Lord appeareth in a dream to Joseph in Egypt, saying, 
Arise and take the young child and his mother, and go into the 
land of Israel: for they are dead that sought the young child's 
life: The fact that the evangelist makes no reference to 
Herod’s death beyond the mere mention of it in the first 
words of verse 19, and the simple allusion to it as having 
occurred in the angel’s words in verse 20, and the fact that 
he makes no comments on his character, which might so 
naturally have followed the story of his cruelty, are in accor- 
dance with the ordinary course of the New Testament writers. 
They had a story of one man to tell,—the God-man, Jesus,— 
and they turned aside at no time from him. Thereisnothing 
more wonderful in the Gospel record than this,—except the 
wonders of Jesus himself; and what this fact shows most 
clearly is, the influence and’ power which Jesus had upon 
them all. -He was everything to their thought. To present 
him to the world as they had known him or learned of him, 
was the one object which filled their minds and hearts. The 
ending of Herod’s career, and the formal description of his 
character, are left to others to describe. The evangelist thinks 
only of the announcement to Joseph: “They are dead that 
sought the young child’s life. 

Verse 21.—And he arose and took the young child and his 
mother, and came into the land of Israel: The land of Israel 
included Galilee, as well as Judea. In the purpose of God, 
Joseph was to go to the former region; but in following the 
angel’s bidding, he came to Judea, which he would naturally 
enter first by reason of its location, and to which his thoughts 
would not unnaturally turn, as he had gone from Bethlehem 
to Egypt. If his earlier residence had been in Nazareth, as 
Luke would seem to imply, and the sojourn had been only a 
temporary one connected with the matter of the enrollment, 
Joseph’s thought in returning to Judea may have only been 
that of a residence there for a brief period; but even this he 
felt impelled to give up through fear. 

Verses 22, 23.— But when he heard that Archelaus was reign- 
ing over Judea in the room of his father Herod, he was afraid to 
go thither ; and being warned of God in a dream, he withdrew 
into the parts of Galilee, and came and dwelt in a city called 
Nazareth: that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by [through] 
the prophets, that he should be called a Nazarene: The oldest 
son of Herod, who would naturally have been his successor, 
was Antipater; but Herod, five days before his own death, 
caused him to be put to death on account of a plot to take 
possession of the throne. After the death of Herod, the 
Roman emperor divided the kingdom which he had ruled 
over among his sons. Of the three provinces west of the 
Jordan, Archelaus received Judea and Samaria, and Herod 
Antipas received Galilee. Both received, in addition, a cer- 
tain region to the eastward. The character of Archelaus was 
such that Joseph’s fears were naturally awakened. He was 
apprehensive that the cruel disposition of the son, which was 
so much like that of the father, would make a residence 
within the domain of the new ruler dangerous for his family, 
and especially for the young child on whom the thoughts of 
both parents must have constantly rested. Archelaus con- 
tinued in his government for nine years; but the course of the 
evangelist’s story turns away from Judea, and we find no 
further reference to him. When Joseph’s fears were thus 
awakened, and he needed help and guidance, a Divine intima- 
tion was again given to him, and in obedience to it he with- 
drew into Galilee. In the simplicity of this wonderful story, 
we find the Divine guidance given at each step, according as 
it was needed and in the measure required, as in ordinary 
human experience the Christian believer discovers the same 
thing in his own life. The wonderful interpositions and the 
common ones move often along the same line and in accord- 
ance with the same law. The word “dwelt” carries the idea 
of settling down, as we sometimes say, for a permanent resi- 
dence. It does not necessarily indicate a settling in a place 
in which one had never lived before; and if we interpret in 











accordance with the suggestions of Luke’s narrative, it does 

not imply this here. Galilee and, in that region, the village 

of Nazareth, were not only at a considerable distance from 

Jerusalem and under another jurisdiction (that of Herod the 

tetrarch), but in this region and village Joseph might live 

in that comparative obscurity which would in itself be safest 

for his child. The expression “through the - prophets,” 

instead of “the prophet,” is peculiar, and may, not improba- 
bly, in itself indicate that the evangelist does not pretend to 
quote a particular prophetic passage from the Old Testament. 
No such passage is found in the Old Testament. The 
explanation of the words as connected with the prophetic 
writings is a matter of difficulty; but among the explanations 
which have been suggested, that one is perhaps the simplest 
and best which refers the words to those passages in the Old 
Testament where the Messiah is spoken of as a branch or 
shoot. The latter word in the Hebrew is netzer. This 
occurs, indeed, only in one of the passages (isa. 11:1). But 
the kindred idea (“branch”) is found in Isaiah 4:2; Jere- 
miah 23:5; 33:15; Zechariah 3: 8. The connection with 
these passages may be all that is involved in Matthew’s words. 
Dr. Mansel and some other writers find an additional thought 
suggested. He holds that the name was probably “given to 
the town on account of its smallness and. insignificance, as a 
weak shoot in contrast to a stately tree [compare, perhaps, 
John 1: 46], while it was applied to the Messiah with ref- 
erence to the lowliness of his first appearance.” “Our Lord,” 
he adds, “ by his residence at Nazareth, thus verbally as well 
as really fulfilled the prediction of the prophet; not only 
growing up in obscurity from the family of Jesse reduced to 
a low estate, but bearing a name derived from the place’ in 
which he grew up, which in its derivation expressed this cir- 
cumstance.” The most that can be confidently said, however, 
is that this additional thought is possibly suggested. 





THE KING IN EXILE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Dr. Delitzsch, in his “ New Investigations into the Origin 
and Plan of the Canonical Gospels” tries to show that Matthew 
is constructed on the plan of the Pentateuch. The analogy 
is somewhat strained, but there are some striking points 
correspondence. He regards Matthew 1: to 2: 15 as answering 
to Genesis. It begins with the ‘genesis of Jesus,’ and, as 
the Old Testament book ends with the migration of Israel * 
Egypt, so this section of the Gospel ends with the flight o, 
the Holy Family to the same land. The section from 2: 15 to 
the end of the Sermon on the Mount answers to Exodus, and 
here the parallels are striking. The murder of the inno! 
cents at Bethlehem by Herod answers to Pharaoh’s slaughter 
of Hebrew children; the Exodus to the return to Nazarethg 
the call of Moses at the bush to the baptism of Jesus; the 
forty years in the wilderness to the forty days’ desert hanger 
and temptation; and the giving of the law from Sinai to the 
Sermon on the Mount, which contains the new law for the 
kingdom of God. Without supposing that the evangelist 
moulded his Gospel on the plan of the Pentateuch, we cannot 
but see that there is a real parallel between the beginnings of 
the national life of Israe] and the commencement of the life 
of Christ. Our present lesson brings this parallel into great 
prominence. It is divided into three sections, each of which 
has for its centre an Old Testament prophecy. 

1. We have first the flight into Egypt and the prophecy 
fulfilled therein.—The appearance of the angel seems to have 
followed immediately on the departure of the Magi. They 
were succeeded by a loftier visitor from a more distant land, 
coming to lay richer gifts and a more absolute homage at the 
infant’s feet. The angel of the Lord who had already eased 
Joseph’s honest and troubled heart by disclosing the secret 
of Mary’s child, comes again. To Mary he had appeared 
waking; her meek eyes could look on him, and her obedient 
ears hear his voice. But Joseph, who stood on a lower spirit- 
ual level, needed the lower form of revelation by dream, 
which augurs less susceptibility in the recipient, and less 
importance in the communication. It is the only form 
appropriate to his power of receiving, and four times it is 
mentioned as granted to him. The warning to the wise men 
was also conveyed inadream. We can scarcely help recall- 
ing the similar prominence of dreams in the history of the 
earlier Joseph, whose life was moulded in order to bring 
Israel into Egypt. > 

The angel speaks of “the young child and his mother,” 
reversing the order of nature, as if he bowed before the 
infant, “Lord of men as well as angels,” and would 
deepen the lesson which so many signs gathering round 
the cradle were teaching the silent Joseph,—that Mary 
and he were but humble ministers of his. The partial 
instruction given, and the darkness left lyiag over the future, 
are in accordance with the methods of God’s leading, which 
always gives light enough for the next duty, and never for 
the one after that. The prompt and precise obedience of 
Joseph to the heavenly vision is emphatically expressed by 
the verbal repetition of the command in the account of its 
fulfillment. There was no hesitation, no reluctance, no delay. 
On the very night, as it appears, of the dream, he rose up; 
the simple preparations were quickly made; the wise men’s 
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gifte would help to sustain their modest wants, and before the 
day broke they were on their road. How strangely blended 
in our Lord’s life, from the very dawning, are dignity and lowli- 
ness, glory and reproach! How soon his brows are crowned 
with thorns! The adoration of the Magi witnesses to him as 
the king of Israel and the hope of the world. The flight of 
which that adoration was the direct cause witnesses no 
less clearly to him as despised and rejected, tasting sorrow in 
his earliest food, and not having where to lay bis head. 

But the most important part of the story is the connection 
which Matthew discerns between it and Hosea’s words. In 
their original place they are not a prophecy at all, but simply 
a part of a tender historical réswmé of God’s dealings with 
Israel, by which the prophet would touch his contemporaries’ 
hearts into penitence and trust. How, then, is the evangelist 
justified in regarding them as prophetic, and in looking on 
Christ’s flight as their fulfillment? The answer is to be 
found in that analogy between the national and the personal 
Israel which runs through all the Old Testament , and reaches 
its highest clearness in the second part of Isaiah’s prophecies. 
Jesus Christ was what Israel was destined and failed to be, 
the true servant of God, his anointed, his Son, the medium of 
conveying his name to the world. The ideal of the nation 
was realized in him. His brief stay in Egypt served the very 
same purpose in his life which their four hundred years 
there did in theirs,—it sheltered him from enemies, and gave 
him room to grow. Just as the infant nation was unawares 
fostered in the very lap of the country which was the symbol 
of the world hostile to God, so the infant Christ was guarded 
and grew there. The prophecy is a prophecy just because it 
is history ; for the history was all a shadow of the future, and 
he isthe true Israel and the son of God. It would have been 
fulfilled quite as really, that is to say, the parallel between 
Christ and the nation would have been as fully carried out, 
if his place of refuge had been in some other land; but the 
precise outward identity helps to point the parallel to 
unobservant eyes, The great truth taught by it of the typical 
relation between the nation and the person is the key to 
large regions of Old Testament history and prophecy. 
Rightly, therefore, does Matthew call our attention to this 
— thought, and bid us see in the Divine selection of 
fie place where the young life of God manifest in the flesh 
Was sheltered, a fulfillment of prophecy. Egypt was the 
hatural asylum of every fugitive from Palestine, but a deeper 
@eason bent the steps of the Holy Family to the shelter of its 

Palms and temples. 

2. The slaughter of the innocents, and the prophecy fulfilled 
@herein—Herod’s fierce rage, inflamed by the dim suspicion 
Mhat these wily Easterns have gone away laughing in their 
@leeves at having tricked him, and by the dread that they may 

strirring up armed defenders of their infant king, is in full 

Accord with all that we know of him. The critics who find 
@he story of the massacre “unhistorical,” because Josephus 
Aces not mention it, must surely be very anxious to discredit 
‘he evangelist, and very hard pressed for grounds to do so, 
or they would not commit themselves to the extraordinary 
assumption that nothing is to be believed outside of the pages 
of Josephus. A splash or two of “blood of poor innocents,” 
more or less, found on the Idumean tyrant’s bloody skirts 
sould be of little consequence in the eyes of those who knew 
what a long saturnalia of horrors his reign had been; and 
the number of the infants under two years old in such a tiny 
place as Bethlehem would be smail, so that their feeble wail 
might well fail to reach the ears even of cotemporaries. But 
there is no reason for questioning the simple truth of a story 
20 like the frantic cruelty and sleepless suspicion of the grey- 
headed tyrant, who was stirred to more ferocity as the shades 
ef death gathered about nim, and power slipped from his 
rotting hands. Of all the tragic pictures which Scripture 
gives of a godless old age, burning with unquenchable hatred 
to goodness and condemned w failure in all its antagonism, 
none is touched with more lurid hues than this. Whata 
contrast between the king de jure, the cradled infant; and 
the king de facto, going down to his loathsome death, which 
all but he longed for! He may well stand as asymbol of the 
futility of all opposition to Christ the king. 

The fate of these few infants is a strange one. In their 
brief lives they have won immortal fame, They died for 
the Christ whom they never knew. These lambs were slain 
for the sake of the Lamb who lived while they died, that by 
his death they might live for ever. These 


* Little flowers of martyrdom, 
Roses by the whirlwind shorn,” 


head the long procession gs martyrs, if not in intent, yet in 
fact, and, we may be sure, are now amongst the palm-bearing 
crowd, “ being the first-fruits to God and the Lamb.” “O happy 
little ones!” says St. Augustine, “but just born, not yet 
tempted, not yet struggling, already crowned.” Even in his 
infancy, Christ came to bring not peace, but a sword, and the 
shadow of suffering for him already attended the brightness 
of his rising. But even in his infancy his coming abolished 
death, and made all who partook, even by anticipation, of his 
sifferings, sharers in his glory. The weeping mothers of 
Bethlehem might have taken for their own the comfort which 
the prophet addresses to the weeping Rachel, in the context 
of the words quoted by Mettiew, “Refrain thy voice from 


weeping, and thine eyes from tears.,.. Thy children shall 
come again to their own border.” 

That quotation, from Jeremiah 31: 15, requires a brief con- 
sideration. The original is still less a prophecy than was the 
passage in Hosea. It is a highly imaginative and grandly 
weird personification of the mighty mother of three of the 
tribes, stirring in her tomb, and lifting up the shrill lamentation 
of Eastern grief over her children carried away to captivity. 
That hopeless wail from the grave by Bethlehem is heard as 
far north as Ramah, beyond Jerusalem. Once again, says 
Matthew, the same imaginative grief might have been heard 
from the long-silent tomb so near the scene of this pitiful 
tragedy. And the second ancestral weeping was fuller of woe 
than the bitterness of that first lament; for this bewailed the 
actual slaughter of innocents, and wept the miseries that so 
soon gathered round the coming of the King, so long waited 
for. Seeing that the prophet’s words do not describe a fact, 
but are a poetical personification to convey simply the idea of 
calamity, which might make the dead mother weep, the 
word “ fulfilled” can obviously be applied to them only in a 
modified and somewhat elastic sense, and is sufficiently 
defended if we recognize in the slaughter of these children a 
woe which, though small in itself, yet, when considered in 
reference to its inflicter, a usurping king of the Jews, and in 
reference to its occasion, the desire to slay the God-sent 
king, and in reference to its innocent victims, and in reference 
to its place as first of the tragic series of martyrdoms for 
Messiah, was heavy with a sorer burden of national disaster, 
when seen by eyes made wise by death, than even the captivity 
which seemed to falsify the promises of God and the hopes of 
a thousand years. , 

3. The return to Nazareth, and the prophecy fulfilled 
therein.—They who patiently wait for guidance, anf move 
not till the cloud moves, are never disappointed, nor left 
undirected. Joseph is a pattern of self-abnegating sub- 
mission, and an example of its rewards. The angel ever 
comes again to those who have once obeyed and continue to 
wait. This third appearance is described in the same words 
as the former. His coming was the appearance of-a familiar 
presence. His command begins by a verbal repetition of 
the former summons, “Arise and take the young child 
and his mother, and go,” and then passes to a singular 
allusion to the command to Moses which was the first step 
towards the former calling of God’s son—the nation—out of 
Egypt. “All the men are dead which sought thy life,” was 
the encouragement to Moses to-go back. “They are dead 
that sought the young child’s life” is the: encouragement to 
Joseph. It sums up in one sentence the failure of the first 
attempt, and is like an epitaph cut on a tombstone for a man 
yet living,—a prophecy of the end of all succeeding efforts to 
crush Christ and thwart his work. “The dreaded infant’s 
hand” is mightier than all mailed fists, or fingers that 
hold apen. Christ lives and grows; Herod rots and dies, 

Apparently Joseph’s intention was to return to Bethlehem. 
He may have thought that Nazareth would scarcely satisfy 
the angel’s injunction to go to the “land of Israel,” or that 
David’s city was the right home for David’s heir. At all 
events, his perplexity appeals to Heaven for direction; and, 
for the fourth time, his course is marked for him by a dream, 
whether through the instrumentality of the angel, who knew 
the way to his couch so well, we are not told. Archelaus, 
Herod’s son, who had received Judea on the partition at his 
father’s death, was a smaller Herod, as cruel and less able. 
There was more security in the obscurity of Nazareth, under 
the less sanguinary sway of Antipas, whose share of his 
father’s vices was his lust, rather than his ferocity. So, after 
sO many wanderings, and with such strange new experience 
and thoughts, the silent, steadfast Joseph and the meek 
mother bring back their mysterious charge and secret to the 
humble old home, Matthew does not seem to have known 
that it had been their home, but his account is no contradic- 
tion of Luke’s. 


Again he is reminded of a prophecy, or perhaps, rather, of 
many prophecies, for he uses the plural “prophets,” as if he 
were summing up the tenor of more than one utterance. The 
words which he gives are not found in any prophet. But we 
know that to calla man “a Nazarene” was the same thing as 
to call hiin lowly and despised. The scoff of the Pharisee to 
Nicodemus’s timid appeal on Christ’s behalf, and the guileless 
Nathanael’s question, show that. The fact that Christ by his 
residence in Nazareth became known as the Nazarene, and so 
shared in the contempt attaching to all Galileans, and espe- 
cially to the inhabitants of that village, is a kind of concen- 
tration of all the obscurity and ignominy of his lot. The 
name was nailed over his head on the cross as a scornful 
reductio ad absurdum of his claims to be king of Israel. 
This explanation of the evangelist’s meaning does not exclude 
a reference in his mind to the prophecy in Isaiah 11: 1, where 
Messiah is called “a branch,” or, more properly “a shoot,” for 
which the Hebrew word is netzer, connected with the name 
Nazareth. The little village was probably so called to express 
its insignificance. The meaning of the prophecy is that the 
offspring of David, who should come when the Davidic house 
was in the lowest depths of obscurity, like a tree of which only 
the stump is left, should not appear in royal pomp, or ina 
lefty condition, but as insignificant, feeble, and of no account. 








Such prophecy was fulfilled in the very fact that he was all 
his life known. as “of Nazareth,” and the verbal assonance 
between that name, “the shoot ” and the word “Nazarene” 
is a finger-post pointing to the meaning of the place of abode 
chosen for him. The mere fact of residence there, and the 
consequent contempt, do not exhaust the prophecies to which 
reference is made, These might have been fulfilled without 
such a literal and external fulfillment. But it serves, like 
the literal riding upon an ass, and many other instances in 
Christ’s life, to lead dull apprehensions to perceive more 
plainly that he is the theme of all prophecy, and that in his 
life the trivial is significant and nothing accidental. — 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
SIN’S FIRST BATTLE WITH THE SINLESS ONE. 


Satan certainly presaged trouble,'and determined to get 
in the first blow. Holiness must be slaughtered while yet in 
an undeveloped babe. This alertness of the infernal king- 
dom testifies to the importance of the person and of the rec- 
ognized immanence of the conflict. 

When Christ had made the descent from the throne of the 
universe and the adoration of angels to the manger of Bethle- 
hem, it required a miraculous interference to save his life from 
the murderous hate of Herod. Sin thus early began its battle, 
and both early and late God made his Beloved escape out of 
its hands, till the time of the appointed self-surrender. 

How desperate the cause when sin, under a pretense of 
worship, must seek to slay a babe, and in its desperation slay 
all of two years old and under, in the futile hope of getting 
the right one! 

Babes, lilies, and roses exhale quickly to heaven. Briars, 
thorns, and Herods endure for a final burning. Babes have a 
right to martyrdom as well as to heaven. 

That God gives “his angels charge over thee, to keep thee 
in all thy ways,” is seen in this flank movement, and in all 
the subsequent life of the perfect Man,—the one needing it 
least of all,—in the annunciation, proclamation of birth, 
warning to flee, etc.(v. 14). 

Herod, representing the great Roman Empire, dies; the 
Babe he used all his power and cunning to destroy, lives for- 
ever. This first skirmish gives promise where the victory will 
lie in the final battle. ' 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


When they were departed, ... an angel of the Lord appeareth 
(v. 13). God’s messengers are always just at the nick of time. 
They are never a minute ahead or a minute behind. We 
needn’t think, when they do appear, that by some mistake 
they have come too soon. Nor need we ever worry lest they 
should delay their coming too long. Whether they are angels 
of warning or of comfort, whether they bring messages of 
sorrow, of rebuke, or of glad tidings, their visit is at the very 
instant which God knows to be for his glory and for our truest 
good. And the angels are just as sure to watch over us as 
they were to watch over Jesus. Their care of God’s children 
is at God’s direction, and not at their mere likes and fancies, 
And God never forgets those for whom his Son gave his life, 
and now gives his prayers. If you are one of these, God “shall 
give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.” 
You can lie down trustfully, and rise up confidently, whatever 
changes surround you, with that for your assurance. 

Be thou there until I tell thee. When we have been assigned 
to any field of duty, or any place of endurance, we have no 
right to quit it until God tells us to go elsewhere. It matters 
not whether it be Egypt or Palestine; whether we have been 
there five weeks or forty years. It is not for us to say that 
we have been there long enough, or that we can do better 
elsewhere. God knows about that better than we do. And 
we may be sure that he has us in mind, and will be as prompt 
to say “ Move hence,” as he was to say “Go thither,” at the 
proper time. Casabianca’s father was dead,-and could not 
recall his child from the post of duty assigned to him. We 
never need fear being left in such a plight. Whether it is 
our mission-station, or our parish, or our school, or our class, 
or our business, or our home, where God has told us to stand, 
—however barren, and even hopeless, a field it may seem to 
us,—the command is clear and unmistakable from God to each 
of us, “Be thou there until I tell thee.” 

That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the Lord (v.15). 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, but God’s worl shall not 
pass away until all be fulfilled. When a prophecy or a 
promise is found written in the Bible, we may rest confidently 
on it as sure to come to pass. No matter how improbable or 
unreasonable it may seem, if its declarations are clear and 
unmistakable, so also shall be its performance. Resting our 
finger on a Bible promise to one in poverty, or in bereave- 
ment, or in temptation, or in bewilderment, in our hour of 
similar need, we can say without qualification or fear: “Here 
is God’s promise. It is made personal to me through my 
faith, I do not see how it can be fulfilled, but I am sure that 
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it will be. If necessary, God will.send angels from heaven, 
will set at naught kings and rulers of earth, and will empty 
one kingdom into another, in order that it may be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the Lord.” And God will honor such 
faith in his word as that. Never you doubt it. 

Then Herod . . . was exceeding wroth (v, 16). How angry 
men are when they are paid off in their own coin! If one 
thing more than another could upset the temper of a horse- 
jockey, it would be to find that a clergyman had, by honest 
shrewdness, got the better of him in a trade, when he thought 
he had “a sure thing on the preacher.” A highwayman 
would be indignant over the “hypocrisy” of a Quaker, who 
should outwit him by prolonging the process of emptying his 
pockets until a policeman appeared from around the corner 
to take the robber into custody. There is nothing which so sets 
commercial sharpers against pure and undefiled religion as 
the finding of themselves in the worst of a bargain in the sale 
of stocks to a preacher or an elder who understood the pros- 
pects of the market betterthan they did. Every rogue wants 
everybody else to be frank and guileless just so far as these 
traits will help him in his iniquity. When you find a bad 
man indignant at the course of a well-doer, it is wise to 
ascertain what evil purposes have been interfered with by the 
wisdom or the skill of that well-doer. 

They are dead that sought the young child’s life (v. 20). 
There is a sure end to all those who are seeking harm to 
God’s children. But there is no end to God’s care of his 
children. It may seem, sometimes, as if one who loves and 
trusts God were hopelessly beset with enemies. Slanderers, 
persecutors, those who would wrong him for a cause, or those who 
hate him without a cause, are on every side. Strange tempta- 
tions, peculiar trials, unexampled sorrows, shut him in, and 
press upon him. He may be driven from his home. Friends 
may desert him. It may look as if he were sure to fall or to 
fail in the struggle. But all this is only for a time, God’s 
love and care are for eternity. ‘“ Weeping may tarry for the 
night, but joy cometh in the morning.” “Fret not thyself 
because of him who prospereth in his way, because of the 
man who bringeth wicked devices to pass. ... For yeta 
little while, and the wicked shall not be: yea, thou shalt 
diligently consider his place, and it shall not be. But the 
meek shall inherit the earth ; and shall delight themselves in 
the abundance of peace.” 

He was afraid to go thither ; and being warned of God in a 
dream, he withdrew (vy. 22). A man may be afraid even when 
he is in the path of duty. He Has no need to reproach him- 
self for his fear. But his care must be to go forward or back- 
ward, in spite of his fear, just as God shall indicate his proper 
course. Ordinarily it isa soldier's duty to stand firm and 
steady in a shower of butlets or of shot and shell; but many 
a man has acted wisely by ducking his head in order to save 
his head, when he saw a spherical case shot coming directly 
toward it on the battle line. Fear of danger is a feeling 
which is to be yielded to, or resisted, as providential circum- 
stances shall make one’s duty clear. Foolhardingss stands 
over against cowardliness. Both of these extremes are to be 
avoided, It is a great thing to know when to advance and when 
to retreat, when to stand steady and when tododge. The God 
who instructed the earthly guardian of the Holy Child Jesus 
on this point, will guide unerringly every loving disciple of 
that same Jesus, who sincerely desires such guidance. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


In this lesson, as in that on the infant Moses, we have a 
king pitted against a poor babe. It is for the interest of the 
selfish king that the babe die; it is for the interest of millions 
that the babelive. Two plans, therefore, call for our attention. 

1. Look at Herod’s Plan—This was plain, and, as Herod 
thought, very easy of execution. The babe must die. As 
the wise men had left Bethlehem for their eastern home, 
without letting Herod know which of the babes in Bethlehem 
was the one, he made asstirance doubly sure by ordering all 
the two-year-old children to be killed. When this was accom- 
plished, Herod was at peace, for he thought his plan had 
been fully carried out. There was no longer any call for 
anxiety on his part. So, in peace of soul, he went on his 
iniquitous way, and thought nothing more of the whole affair. 
Now turn and 

2. Look at God's Plan.—This, too, was plain. The babe 
shall live. So by means of the dreams sent to the wise men 
and to Joseph the child’s safety was secured; and while 
Herod thought the babe was dead, he was, in reality, safe 
and sound in Egypt, waiting for Herod’s own death, to return 
to the land of his birth. In due time this took place, and, in 
spite of the wrath of the king, the infant Jesus grows up to 
manhood in the town of Nazareth. Thus Herod’s plan was 
quietly frustrated, and God’s plan carried. out. 

How much better it would have been for Herod had he 
fallen in with the Divine plan! He would not have lost his 
earthly throne, as he feared he would, and he would have 
gained a heavenly mansion, when he had to lay down the 
insignia of earthly sovereignty. Herod’s action was only 
another instance of what we read of in Psalm 2: “The kings 
of the earth set themselves, and the rulers take counsel 





together, against the Lord, and against his anointed.” But 
“ He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh ; the Lord shall 
have them in derision.” 

The thwarting of Pharaoh and of Herod in their “ wise” 
plans are only samples of what has often happened. Joseph’s 
brethren planned to get rid of him, but God planned to raise 
him to the second place in Egypt. Jehoshaphat planned to 
help the wicked Ahaziah. God gave him due warning, but 
he pushed ahead. God then planned that he should fail. 


“And the ships were broken [“wrecked’’] that they were. 


not able to go to Tarshish” (2 Chron, 20: 35-37). Jezebel 
planned to kill Elijah, but was killed herself, Haman 
planned to slay the Jews, but was himself hanged on the 
gallows he prepared for Mordecai. Nebuchadnezzar planned 
to burn the three young men, but God planned to save them. 
Men planned to furnish the lions a meal in the person of 
Daniel, yet they themselves were devoured by the lions, while 
Daniel went unharmed. Why did all these human plans 
miscarry so completely? Simply because God was counted 
out by these various schemers. He was not in all their 
thoughts, They all acted as though it was in man to direct 
his steps, when we know this assumption is false. 

Yet to this day men have not ceased forming their plans 
irrespective of the Divine approval. James writes to such 
persons, and says: “Go to now, ye that say, To day or to mor- 
row we will go into such a city, and continue there a year, and 
buy and sell, and get gain: whereas ye know not what shall 
be on the morrow.” They are calculating for a year in ad- 
vance, and yet cannot say whether they will not need a coffin 
before twenty-four hours are past. In the same way the rich 
fool comforted himself, because he had much goods laid up 
for many years, and never thought that his own funeral would 
take place the very next day. I once stood by the coffin of a 
young man, and by its side sat the young woman who was to 
have been his bride; and that very day had been fixed upon 
as their wedding-day. The uncertainty of human plans is 
proverbial, and the folly of counting plans as sure of fulfill- 
ment is a delusion of many a mind. 

In religious matters, we are prone to fall into the same 
snare of over-confidence. The young man plans to study for 
the ministry, and there be very useful; so he neglects pres- 
ent opportunities for service. It may be he will never live 
to enter the ministry, and so will never do anything for the 
Master. Never let a future opportunity cheat you out of 
using a present chance for doing good. Many an unconverted 
scholar plans to become a Christian at some future time. 
“To-morrow” is in the thought of such persons. But to- 
morrow, it again becomes “to-morrow.” So they live on 
with plans for the future, and at last are cut off before their 
plans for repentance and faith are fulfilled. Three plain but 
forceful lessons may be drawn from the preceding thoughts: 
1. All plans that count God out are sure to end disastrously. 
Though for a while they may seem to prosper, this seeming 
is only a snare and a delusion. Like the spider’s web, all 
such hopes will be cut off. 2. When God’s purpose or desire 
is made known to us, all that we have to do is to obey at once. 
When he says “ Repent,” we have no other possible thing to 
do but to acquiesce at once. 3. In all right planning, we are 
to say, “If the Lord will, we shall live, and do this, or that.” 
We should ever bear in mind that he may have planned dif- 
erently from us, and be willing to yield to his wiser purpose. 
This will produce a wise humility, and prevent us from head- 
long plans and foolish self-confidence. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Who followed the star which moved before? What did 
they bring and give to the child? How were the wise men 
warned not to go back to Herod? 

In a Dream.—An angel of the Lord came and spoke to 
Joseph in a dream, and told him to take the young child and 
his mother and go into Egypt, to stay there until he was told 
to come back again. .The angel gave him the reason why. 
What king wanted to destroy the child who, the wise men 
said, was born King of the Jews? Show on map or trace on 
the blackboard the course of the journey into Egypt. Joseph 
obeyed the warning. There was no time to lose: could Mary 
hide her child for three months? What other mother did 
so with her fair, goodly child? From what other cruel king, 
so long before, did Moses’ mother try to save him? When 
God sent an angel to tell Joseph to go away from Bethlehem, 
there was no time to delay, no, not to sleep. He arose quickly, 
took the young child and his mother, and started for Egypt. 
It was'a long, long journey of three hundred miles to a land 
where they were strangers ; poor, humble people who seemed 
homeless and friendless, fleeing for life. Were they friend- 
less? Ah! that little baby ina poor wandering woman’s 
arms was truly the Lord Jesus Christ, who was rich in heaven, 
maker and owner of all the earth, but for our sakes became 
poor. We cannot know .how poor, but perhaps on that 
journey the wise men’s gold kept them from hunger, and fed 
them in the land where God sent them. Who was sold into 
that land by his cruel brothers? What nation did God bring 
out of Egypt by the hand of Moses his servant ? 

Herod—The king did not know that the child and his 








mother were safe beyond his kingdom, while he waited from: 
day to day for the wise men to come back and tell him of the 
child. He waited in vain. Why did they not go back? 
When he knew they had mocked and disappointed him, he was 
inarage. Did he then send and search to find the child? 
No, he meant to made sure work. He sent men to go ta’ 
every house in all Bethlehem, and all around it, and kill 
every boy baby they could find. And, to be sure not to miss 
the one he hated, as he did not know exactly how long it was 
since the boy was born, he had every one killed who was 
under two years old, What did their mothers do? Oh! 
how they mourned and cried, some for the little ones a few 
weeks old snatched out of their arms, and some for the little 
boys just learning to run about, and fill the house with their 
prattling laughter. Did Herod care? He was a wicked old 
man, proud and cruel, and had been a murderer many times 
in his long, sinful life,—for he was seventy years old when 
Jesus was born. 

Another Dream.—The little family had not been long in 
Egypt when again an angel of the Lord came to Joseph, and 
told him he might take the young child and his mother, and 
go back to his own land. Again he told the reason why,— 
Herod was dead. Herod could destroy other lives; but he 
could not keep his own life when God chose to destroy him, 
He died a terrible death, and his body was buried near the 
place where he murdered the innocent little children. 
Joseph heard that a son of Herod was king, and he feared 
lest the new ruler might be like the wicked father. Joseph 
was afraid for his little child. Does God know our every 
thought and fear? God knew Joseph’s thoughts, and warned 
him in a dream, so that he did not go back to Bethlehem. 

Nazareth in Galilee.—Tell something of the place, and show 
location. It was a poor little town called Nazareth, about 
fifteen miles from the Sea of Galilee, where Joseph took his 
wife and child to live. There Jesus lived almost thirty years. 
There he was a little child first learning to walk about. Did his: 
feet ever go into forbidden ways? He learned to talk. Words. 
of kindness, love, and wisdom came from his lips. Did he 
ever speak a word in anger or untruth? He is the only one 
who ever lived on earth of whom it could be said, he’“did 
no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth.” Explain 
“guile,” unless some child can define it well. There are just 
thirteen verses in the Bible which tell of Jesus as a little 
child, and once as a boy twelve years old. Where was his 
home? We know from what we read that his body grew 
larger and stronger year by year, and his mind and soul were 
growing, too, all the time. Did you ever have three little 
words in a birthday letter, which said “Grow in grace”? As 
every child ought to grow wiser and better every day, so it | 
was with Jesus as a child on earth. He grew “strong in 
spirit, filled with wisdom, and the grace of God was upon 
him.” Do you want to grow and to be like the Christ-child? , 
What was last week’s golden text? When God sent dreams to 
wise men and to Joseph, he used them, as they obeyed him, | 
to carry out his plans, and deliver the child from danger, 
This week’s golden text tells why he delivered him. He. 
called him “my beloved Son.” Jesus loved and honored his 
Father, and God delighted in him. So he delights in every 
wise, obedient child, trying to grow in grace and .in the 
knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ. That is the true knowl- 
edge to meke you wise, to keep you from danger and evil, 
and more and more the Lord will delight in you as his own, 
dear child. When Jesus was twelve years cld, he was lost 
from his father and mother for three days. Do you know 
where? What did he say when they found him? He went 
home with his parents, and “was subject unto them.” He 
obeyed them with meek and quiet spirit. His words and his 
daily actions were such that God delighted in him ; he called 
him his only well-beloved Son. God spoke from heaven, 
and said, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” While telling of Jesus’ words, it will be well te 
have the Beatitudes learned and recited as part of the open: 
ing exercises each Sunday of the quarter. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL, 


Tue Descent Into Eaypt.—It is well to state that nearly: 
all the apocryphal legends of the descent of our Lord inte’ 
Egypt mention that on his arrival all the idols fell down and 
were broken; but the Syriac legend, extant in the Deborttha, 
differs a little in that respect. The whole account is so pecu- 
liar that it is worth giving: “When the Magi had returned 
to their country, the angel of the Lord appeared to Joseph 
in a dream, and said to him, ‘Arise, take the child and 
his mother, and flee to Egypt; and stay there until I tell 
thee” So Joseph arose and took the child and his mother by 
night, and fled to Egypt, and was there until the death of 
Herod. When they were journeying along the road to Egypt, 
two robbers met them; the name of the one was Titus, that 
of the other Damichos, Dimichos wished to harm them, 
and treat them evilly, but Titus would not let him, and 
delivered them from the hands of his companion. When | 
they reached the gate of the city called Hermopolis, there | 
were by the two buttresses of the gate two figures of, 
brass, that had been made by the sages and philosophers; | 
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When our Lord and his mother 


i out with a loud voice, saying, ‘A great king has come into 


Egpyt.”’ When the king of Egypt heard this, he was trou- 
bled and moved; for he feared lest his kingdom should be 


‘taken away from him. And he commanded the herald to pro- 
“ claim throughout the whole city, ‘If any man knoweth who 


“he is, let him point him out to us without delay’ 


When 


_ they had made much search and did not find him, the king 


commanded all the inhabitants of the city to go outside, and 
come in one by one. When our Lord entered, these two figures 
cried out, ‘This is the King’ And when our Lord was re- 
vealed, Pharaoh sought to slay him. Now Lazarus—whom 


_ Christ raised from the dead—was there, and was one of the 





They said to him, ‘From the land of Palestine.’ 


.Joseph apparent in the record? (v. 14.) 


king’s officiais, and held in znuch esteem by the lord of Egypt.’ 


He drew near to Joseph, and asked them, ‘Whence are ye?’ 
When he 
heard that they were from the land of Palestine, he was sorry 
for them, and came to the king and pledged himself for the 
child, And he said to the king, ‘O king, live for ever! If 
deceit be found in this child, behold, I am before thee; do 
unto me according to thy will.’ This is the cause of the love 
between Lazarus and Christ. One day, when Mary was wash- 
ing the swaddling bands of our Lord, she poured out the 
water used in washing in a certain place, and there grew up 
apérsam (that is to say, balsam) trees, a species of tree not 
found elsewhere save in this spot in Egypt. Its oil has 
[divers] properties; if a man dips iron into it, and brings 
the iron near a fire, it shines like wax; if some of it is thrown 
upon water, it sinks to the bottom; and if a drop of it is 
dropped upon the hollow of a man’s hand, it goes through to 
the other side. Our Lord remained in Egypt two years, un- 
til Herod had died an evil death. He died in this manner: 
First of all, he slew his wife and his daughter, and he killed 
one man of every family, saying, ‘At the time of my death 
there shall be mourning and weeping and lamentation in the 
whole city. His bowels and his legs were swollen with run- 
ning sores, and matter flowed from them, and he was consumed 
by worms. He had nine wives and thirteen children. And 
he commanded his sister Salome and her husband, saying, ‘I 
know that the Jews will hold a great festival on the day of 
my death; when they are gathered together with the weep- 
ers and the mourners, slay them, and let them not. live after 
my death.” There was a knife in his hand, and he was eat- 
ing an apple; and, by reason of the severity of his pain, he 
drew the knife across his throat, and cut it with his own hand; 
and he burst open, and he died, and went to perdition.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What is the first recorded instance of God’s protecting care 
over the infant Jesus? (v. 12.) How was Joseph notified of 
the danger? (v. 13.) What is the chief characteristic of 
How does Herod 
unwittingly assist us in recognizing Jesus as the Messiah? 
(v. 15.) Of whom, primarily, did Hosea write these words? 
(Hos. 11:1.) How could Matthew know that these words 
were prophetic as well as historic? (2 Pet. 1: 20, 21.) How 
only can we become wise in the interpretation and applica- 
tion of sacred Scripture? Against whom did Herod’s anger 
burn when thwarted in his purpose to discover Jesus? (v. 16; 
Exod. 16:8; 1 Sam. 8:7.) About what proportion of our 
wrath and murmuring is righteous? If we plan to the best 
of our knowledge, and strive to execute righteously, how 
should we regard results? If we do not thus plan and strive, 
who merits our anger? How did Herod the second time un- 
wittingly point out Jesus as the Messiah ? (vs. 17, 18.) 

At what stage of Israel’s history did Jeremiah prophesy? 
(Jer. 1: 2,3.) In what conrection were his words quoted by 
Matthew written? (Jer. 31: 15-17.) What is the last record 
we have of the appearance of an angel during the infancy of 
Jesus? (v. 19; see v. 22.) How many instances of such 
appearance does Matthew record in his first two chapters? 
When was the prophecy which Matthew quotes from Hosea 
fulfilled? (vs. 20, 21.) How many acts of obedience on the 
part of Joseph does Matthew record in his first two chapters? 
Recite all the prophecies which he quotes in these chapters, 
and name the prophets respectively. By whose direction did 
Joseph return to Galilee, instead of Judea? (vs, 22, 23.) 
What was the character of Archelaus? What word should 
be substituted for “notwithstanding” in the translation of 
verse 22? What is the meaning of “Nazareth”? What 
prophecies did Matthew possibiy have in mind in recording 
Christ’s residence in Nazareth? (Isa. 11:1; Jer. 23: 5.) 
Gather up the prophetic, the miraculous, and the cireum- 
stantial, evidences of Jesus’ messiahship from the first two 
chapters of the first Gospel. 








BY EUGENE TAPPAN, 


Teachers’ Questions—1. What did the angel say to Joseph 
inadream? 2. Tell the story of the slaughter of the inno- 
cents. 38. What children, from two years old and under, were 
not slain? 4. Characterize Herod’s cruelty. 5. What mur- 
ders did Herod commit in his own household? 6. What 
three natural divisions of the lesson? 7. How many dreams 





are spoken of in the lesson? 8. What three things did Joseph 
at once do after the first dream? 9. What three things did 
Joseph at once do after the second dream? 10. What three 
persons composed the Holy Family? 11. What three fulfill- 
ments of prophecy are referred to? 12. What three places 
are named where Jesus resided? 13. What reason for each 
of the three heavenly commands? 14. What three terms 
are applied to Jesus? 15. Into what three parts was Herod’s 
kingdom divided at his death? 16. What part had each of 
his sons, Archelaus, Herod Antipas, and Herod Philip? 17. 
What three companies were traveling at the same time, with 
Jesus in their thoughts? 18. What was the thought that 
each company had concerning Jesus? 19. What were some 
of Herod’s nobler traits and deeds? 20. What well-known 
ancient writer narrates Herod’s life? 21. In what year 
B. C. did Herod die? 22. How does the date of Herod’s 
death assist in finding the date of Jesus’ birth? 23. Whom 
had God long before called out of Egypt? 24. What ances- 
tors of Jesus had lived in Egypt? 25. How does Joseph 
seem disappointed that Archelaus reigned in Judea? 26. 
How many years did Jesus live in Nazareth? 27. Distin- 
guish between Nazarene and Nazarite. 

Superintendents Questions.—1. Whither did the Holy Family 
flee? 2. What was done by Herod? 38. When did Jesus re- 
turn? 4. Why was Joseph afraid to go into Judea? 5. In 
what city did Jesus dwell? 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1. Why did Joseph depart into Egypt with the young child 
and his mother? 2. What cruel thing did Herod direct to 
be done? 3. What did he hope to accomplish? 4. Until 
what time did Joseph and his family remain in Egypt? 5. 
On returning to the land of Egypt, in what city and province 
did they dwell? 6. Recite golden text. 7. How many times, 
in our lesson, was Joseph directed in a dream? 8. Proverbs 
3: 6 says, “In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall di- 
rect thy paths.” Let us all recite it in unison. “In all,” etc. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE THREE LANDS. 
Egypt, the Land of Bondage. 
Arabia, the Land of Training. 
Canaan, the Land of Rest. 


Abraham ) out of Egypt, 
GOD CALLED { Israel by way of Arabia, 


Jesus into Canaan. 
Gop’s CALL TO ALL HIS CHILDREN. 
“Come ye out.’ “ Enter into my rest.” 
All who would go from Egypt to Canaan, spiritu- 
ally, must needs go through Arabia. 








JESUS 


Hated 
as a helpless child. 


Hunted 
Protected 
Loves 
Follows 
Guards 


“ He took them in his arms and blessed them.” 


} every helpless child. 














HINTS FOR LESSON~HYMNS. 


“ All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 
“‘God moves in a mysterious way.” 
“God is the refuge of his saints.” 
“Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.” 
“T will guide thee.” 

“T left it all with Jesus.” 

“ Jesus shall reign.” 

“Seeking to save.” 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


a 
LETTER-WRITING AS A MEANS 
OF GRACE. 


Much has been said, in these columns, of letter-writing 
as a means of grace; and still more may well be said. 
Not merely in vacation time, but all the year through, a 
Sunday-school teacher has a greater possibility of power 
through personal correspondence with his scholars than 
is commonly realized or imagined. 

An Illinois lady teacher bears her testimony on this 
point as follows: 

“TI find that many teachers—experienced teachers, 
too—do not know the value of letter-writing. I have a 
class of about twenty regular members, whose ages range 
from seventeen years to twenty-five, perhaps, and I find 
that one of my most efficient means of working is through 
letter-writing. For instance, if I wish to reach a certain 
pupil,—perhaps one who does not seem to be in perfect 





harmony with our work, or one who is diffident, or one 
who needs encouragement,—I find some reason for writ- 
ing to him. Sometimes I ask for a report upon a certain 
topic which will be brought up in the next lesson. Again 
I ask to have some work done outside the class. Letters 
of encouragement or of inspiration to renewed zeal, are 
sent tothe Christians, or of invitation to those who have 
not accepted Christ. 

“T have before me a letter which I have just written 
to one of my young men,—nota Christian. Last Sunday 
he did a little act of kindness to one in the class (a new 
scholar),—a thing very trifling in itself, but of which the 
influence might reach a great way, and which made my 
heart very glad. I have just written to speak of that 
act, and to express my thanks. That opened the way 
for words which I have not had an opportunity to say 
heretofore. I have been aided so much in this way that 
I wish others might try the same plan. It is so simple 
that I am surprised that there are not more who are doing 
the same thing.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


ENGLISH NEW AND OLD-* 


Mr. T. L. Kington Oliphant has at last completed his 
book on the English language. Fifteen years, at least, 
he has been at work on it. In 1873 his Standard English 
appeared; in 1878 his Old and Middle English, which 
was virtually a rewriting, rearranging, and expanding of 
his earlier volume, and which was offered as a substitute 
for it; and now we have The New English, thus giving to 
students of English a complete work. After thirty years 
of waiting, we have the Historical Dictionary as far as 
Boz. Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon is at Fyr, and Maetzner at 
Hfwule. The Germans who are pushing forward with 
Grimm’s great work, are still far from the end. The last 
letters of the alphabet are in woful darkness. But some- 
thing of the same kind of knowledge of the history of 
words which is given in the historical dictionaries may 
now be obtained from Oliphant. 

His materials are the same; his method of collecting 
them is the same. At least, they all begin by reading 
the printed books of our language, in historical succes- 
sion, and making a note of each new word or meaning 
as it appears. But while the historical dictionaries col- 
lect all the notes which bear upon a word, and bring 
them together under the word, Oliphant collects all the 
new and notable words in each book, or each author, and 
groups them in an account of the book or author. His 
books are therefore primarily adapted to the study of the 
language of authors, dr books, or periods. Students of 
literature who wish to know what secrets of literary art 
are explained by the vocabulary of any literary artist, 
what peculiarities the language of Chaucer or Shake- 
speare has, what these writers owe to those who preceded 
them, what, again, these have bequeathed to those who 
come after them, may find data gathered for them in 
The New English. 

About three hundred and fifty writers are examined, 
of whom two hundred and fifty are before Shakespeare. 
A large proportion of them are little known to general 
readers. Collcquial letter-writers and comic writers of 
plays and stories are more likely to abound in new words 
and phrases than more stately authors. But most of the 
great lights are examined. Mr. Oliphant himself de- 
clares Shakespeare to be the centre of all. He gives each 
play a separate place. But the Bible translators are the 
great sources of English classic vocabulary. Tyndale 
especially, whom no scholar can name but to praise, nor 
know but to love, fills a great place (Vol. L., pp. 408-446). 
About forty pages are given to him and his co-worker, 
Coverdale, in which there are, for a guess, fourteen hun- 
dred words and phrases specified, and either separately 
commented on, or brought under some elucidating classifi- 
cation or general remark. A good word to associate with 
Tyndale is atonement (2 Cor.5:19). He uses other phrases 
of the same elements,—+that ye be at one with God; at- 
one-maker for intercessor ; making-at-one for satisfaction. 
Many common words and phrases in him first take their 
established form and use. Mr. Oliphant, indeed, says 
that the two goodly volumes of Tyndale’s wérks “contain 
only about twelve Teutonic words that have become ob- 
solete since his time; a strong proof of the influence his 
translation of the Bible has had upon England in keep- 
ing her steady to her old speech.” Some of his forms are 
curious: caterpillar for catyrpel (cat-us pil-osus, hairy 
cat); brydegrome for brydgome (gome is the same as Latin 
homo, man); coulde for coude from can; whole for hole. 








*The New English. By T. L. Kington Oliphant of Balliol College. 
8 x 5 inches, pp. xxvii, 625; xii, 527. London and New York: 
& Co. Price, two volumes, $5.25, 
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He also has whote for hot, wother for other, and wone for 
one. He is, as we also are, in a bad way with the w’s 
and 7’s. 

Among the influences for good attributed to Tyndale’s 
Bible by Mr. Oliphant is the binding together of Eng- 
land and Scotland. Tyndale’s great work was smuggled 
into Scotland. John Knox was soundly rated for his 
Anglicised speech, as well as his religion and politics. 
“The Book’s influence upon all English-speaking men 
has been most astounding.” In the second volume 
(p. 218), the revisers are denounced unsparingly as hav- 
ing made the: most wanton and needless alterations 
even in those parts of the Testament which are con- 
stantly quoted. 

A verbal index of two hundred and eighty-three pages 
is.given, containing about twenty thousand words, with 
many times that number of references, This makes the 
book a kind of historical dictionary, if one has the patience 
to look up the references. Thus for American usages, 
looking up guess, it is found that I.guess, the “ expletive” 
of the Americans, is in Chaucer, is “much in favor” 
with Wycliffe, and so on; sick for ill, “now confined to 
the sea and to Americans,” emerges in 1537, and is men- 
tioned over and over to 1579; hamacke, hammock, ap- 
pears in John Smith, Pocahontas Smith, in 1614. There 
also appears New England ; catamount (catt of the moun- 
tayne) is in Tyndale (Rev. 13: 2) for leopard ; played out 
is in Tyndale; cursedness is in the York Mysteries, 1360 
or thereabouts. “Americans retain many Yorkshire 
phrases.” Perhaps Mr. Kington Oliphant knew Artemus 
Ward. Full for autumn is found in Roger Ascham, after 
a fashion,—that is, he speaks of the autumn as the faule of 
the leafe ; platform, as a scheme, or policy, is in Gardiner, 
1538 or thereabouts. Thus also we find the first appear- 
ance of botata (potato), maizium (maize), canoa, canibal, 
wampum, warhoop, tar and feathers, bummer, locating, fix, 

-and so forth and so or. And Americanisms, of course, are 
by-play. The great body of the book is the best of Eng- 
lish, and it is garnished with all sorts of curious remarks 

- connected with the language and its history. Mistress A. 

‘ Glascock, in Fox’s Book of Martyrs, is the first instance, 
Mr. Oliphant thinks, of one letter doing duty for an 

‘ English Christian name. The first English epistle ever 

‘sent to England from America was from Newfoundland, 
from the master of an English ship, in 1527, and it is 

“noted as using harbor for port, and foul wether. 

Mr. Oliphant is an Oxford man, and knows what is 
what in English scholarship. He is also enthusiastic 
and laborious without stint, and he is, of course, generally 
trustworthy. Nevertheless, Mr. Fitzedward Hall has 
fallen upon him (in The Nation, New York) for an 
alleged incorrect citation by which is being put is made 
to appear in 1447, three hundred years before Mr. Hall’s 
earliest example of that idiom. 

Mr. Oliphant’s book appears in two convenient and 
‘sightly volumes, clearly printed, and well furnished with 
a table of contents to each volume, and an index to the 
entire work at the end of the second volume. The index 
is chiefly confined to Teutonic and Celtic words, with 
such Romance words as have special interest or signifi- 
cance. To have included all Romance words would, as 
the author says, have required another volume. 





The publication of the Final Memorials of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, edited by the poet’s brother, the 
Rev. Samuel Longfellow, adds a supplement to the Life 
and Letters already issued by the same editor. The new 
volume, like its two-volume predecessor, is complete in 
itself; but the three form a not unsymmetrical whole, 
though the chronological order is taken up anew at the 
beginning of the Final Memorials. It must frankly be 
stated that a life of Longfellow in 1,861 octavo pages is a 
pretty formidable affair, and that, as the writer states in 
his last preface, a compact biography is still needed. 
These three large volumes include much that is unim- 
portant, and not a little that is mererepetition. But the 
eminently just complaint that biographies nowadays 
make too large a claim upon the reader’s time and purse, 
is in this instance softened by the attractiveness of the 
work. In the first volumes was presented, though too 
garrulously, a winsome picture of the noble and sweet 
nature of a.great poet and a good man. The third 
volume is more gossipy, and in one sense more super- 
fluous, than its predecessors; but it is even more attrac- 
tive than they, because the heart and the art of 
Longfellow are illuminated not only by his more inti- 
mate letters and more personal entries in his journal, 
but also by valuable and affectionate reminiscences from 
other hands. “He had a face like a benediction,” runs 
the celebrates sentence in Don Quixote; Longfellow’s 
life, it might be said in paraphrase, was a long benefac- 
tion. The volume, like its predecessors, is beautifully 





printed and bound, and excellently illustrated. (84 x 6 
inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. vii, 447. Boston: Ticknor 
& Co. Price, $8.00.) 


The latest issue in that excellently edited and useful 
series, The Epochs of Modern History, is devoted to 
The Early Tudors, The author, the Rev. C. E. Moberly, 
without pretense of presenting the results of original 
investigation beyond the printed authorities, gives a clear 
account of the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII., 
though he does not display either courage or force in 
portraying the character of the second and greater of the 
two. It is Mr. Moberly’s misfortune that his work is 
overshadowed by the Rev. Mandell Creighton’s Age of, 
Elizabeth, one of the ablest books in the series, treating 
of the period following ; and it likewise lacks the force 
of a corresponding volume in the same series, Mr. F. 
Seebohm’s Era of the Protestant Reformation, which has 
been found serviceable as a text-book as well as for pri- 
vate reading. On the whole, while a worse book than 
Mr. Moberly’s might have been written, it hardly fulfills 
the expectations raised by its place in the series, and by 
its title. (75 inches, cloth, with maps, pp. xiii, 249. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1887. 





Minnesota, state, at Litchfield............0.-sescceee sevveeees June 28-30 
Wyoming, territorial, at Rawlins .............sc0eseeeeee June 29, 30 
Kentucky, state, at Henderson........0. ssssscceceseeesenees July 12-14 


Pennsylvania, state, at Harrisburg...........s00+ see October 11-13 





THE “SINE QUA NON” IN BIBLICAL 
EXPLORATION. 
BY THE REV. DR. W. ©. WINSLOW, 


AMERICAN VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE EeypT EXPLORATION FUND. 


The very air seems surcharged with news or notes as 
to Egyptian exploration. Magazine, review, journal, 
declare it; and, ten to one, the Sunday-school paper, 
and the organ in that line for America, will have much 
to say on the subject, if you pick up the paper to read. 
All rejoice over the light, more light, which excavation 
and research cast on the Pentateuch and the days of 
Nebuchadnezzar. But a little money is needed in order 
that these rejoicings may continue,—not much,—but three 
thousand dollars a year I ask from America. Yet that 
little from the great Christian Church and education is 
as much needed as a mighty sum is needed to build a 
mighty ironclad, Easy to get, you say. No! it takes 
two hundred five-dollar donations from our schol- 
ars to make one-third of the above sum; and the 
need is that of two or three Vanderbiltian patrons at 
five hundred dollars apiece. I am closing this season 
some hundreds short, although the fact has been empha- 
sized that any five-dollar donor is entitled to the elaborate 
illustrated memoir of the season,—that on The Land 
of Goshen, by Mr. Naville, being now in press. It will 
be very interesting and valuable. Who wants it? 

We need an assured support, and my friend, Professor 
Howard Crosby, thinks there should be “A List of 
Patrons for the Egypt Exploration Fund” pledged to 
give twenty-five dollars each, annually. I think so too, 
and ask some of The Sunday School Times’ readers to 
become “patrons;” and I ask any of them to com- 
municate with me touching this matter (a Sunday-school 
could become a patron) of circulars, memoirs, etc. Iam 
struggling, as is Miss Amelia B. Edwards, to keep the 
work in progress, particularly in the midst of its: suc- 
cesses. The links are being found; help us to complete 
the chain. The sine qua non is evident. 

429 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 





ANOTHER NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE. 


In addition to the students’ gathering, from June 30 
to July 12, already noticed in the columns of The Sun- 
day School Times, another conference is announced by 
Mr. Moody as follows: 


FIFTH CONFERENCE FOR BIBLE STUDY AND METHODS OF 
CHBISTIAN WORK, AT NORTHFIELD, MASS. 

I take pleasure in announcing that another conference will 
be held at Northfield this year, and already the outlook is 
encouraging for a good meeting. 

The meetings will be held in the commodious hall of the 
Young Ladies’ Seminary, and ample accommodation will be 
provided for the guests in the dormitory buildings, as formerly. 
The addition of two new buildings since last summer gives us 
increased facilities for entertainment. 





The conference will begin on Tuesday, August 2, at 7.30 


P. M., and close on Thursday, August 11. Several of the 
most prominent and helpful speakers of former years will be 
present, and also some who have not yet been with us, including 
distinguished speakers from abroad. 

The price of board, and room in the school buildings, will be 
$1.50 per day. If any prefer to bring tents and camp, they are 
welcome to the use of the grounds, which are well adapted to 
that purpose. Table board will be furnished at seventy-five 
cents per day to those who prefer to room outside the school 
buildings. All applications for entertainment should be made 


before July 15. Please address all correspondence to me at 
Northfield. 


Northfield is on the New London & Northern Railroad, ten 
miles north of its intersection with the Fitchburg Railroad at 
Miller’s Falls. Those coming from Springfield, New York City, 
Montreal, and other points north and south, should take the 
Connecticut River Railroad to South Vernon, which is just 


across the river from Northfield, to which place there will be 
conveyances, 

Let us come in the spirit of Ephesians 3: 16-21; praying 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ that he may grant us, 
according to the riches of his glory, to be strengthened with 
might by his Spirit in the inner man; that Christ may dwell in 
our hearts by faith; that we being rooted and grounded in love, 
may be able to comprehend with all saints, what is the breadth, 
and length, and depth, and height; and know the love of 
Christ, which passeth knowledge, that we may be filled with all 
the fullness of God. Yours in his service, 


D. L. Moopy. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—An important feature of the Fifth International 
Sunday-school Convention was the Primary session, held 
on Thursday afternoon in Farwell Hall. It is a matter 
of regret to many that these exercises could not have 
been made a part of the regular Convention proceedings, 
instead of being so far removed from the Armory where 
the Convention was simultaneously sitting. The meet- 
ing was held under the direction of the National Primary 
Teachers’ Union, and the large audience was composed 
chiefly of women. After being called to order by the 
president, Mr. W. N. Hartshorn of Massachusetts, ad- 
dresses were delivered by Mrs. E. G. Wheeler of Oregon, 
Mrs. W. F. Crafts of New York, Mrs. J. S. Ostrander 
of New York, Miss Annie S. Harlow of Massachusetts, 
and Mrs. M. A. Kennedy of Pennsylvania. An inter- 
esting account of the rise and progress of the National 
Primary Teachers’ Union was presented, and is given in 
substance as follows: On February 8, 1871, there was 
organized, at No. 15 Bible House, New York, largely 
under the auspices of the late New York Sunday-school 
Union, a class for primary Sunday-school teachers. The 
New York Sunday-school Association, which superseded 
the former union January 19, 1874, at once assumed, as 
part of its work, under the direction of its committee on 
classes, this class for primary teachers, which for several 
years (since about 1880) has been known as the New 
York Primary Teachers’ Union. On Saturday after- 
noon, April 26, 1879, through the invitation of the gene- 
ral secretary of the Philadelphia Young Men’s Christian 
Association, a few primary teachers from various Sunday- 
schools of that city gathered in the parlor of the Asso- 
ciation to consider the formation of a primary teachers’- 
meeting. After interchange of views, the proposition 
being received with favor, meetings were held weekly ; 
and on Saturday, June 28, 1879, twenty-five persons 
being present, an organization was effected, and a com- 
mittee appointed to prepare a constitution. In the fall 
of 1881, Mr. F. H. Cobb, since deceased, the organizer 
and first president of the Sunday-school Union of the 
District of Columbia, conceived the idea of bringing 
together the primary teachers of the several Sunday- 
schools of Washington City for consultation in their pecu- 
liar work ; which had very little place in the teachers’-meet- 
ings of the schools or of his Union. He invited the 
primary teachers to one of the meetings of that Union 
to consider the matter; and the result was the forma- 
tion of a Primary Teachers’ Department of the Sun- 
day-school Union of the District, with about twenty 
members from nearly as many schools, which soon 
became a district organization, under the title, Pri- 
mary Teachers’ Union of Washington. Very pleasant 
and profitable relations with the Philadelphia Union 
followed, by which a copy of their valuable constitution 
and the interchange of topic papers and views were ob- 
tained. Later, there was correspondence with the New 
York Union. The result of this relationship of these 
three Unions was a strong desire for better acquaintance 
and closer union between them, which soon grew into a 
settled conviction that there ought to be some central 
organization, not merely for the improvement of the 
Unions then existing, but to spread the “ Union idea” in 
other cities, that other primary teachers might reap the 
benefits found in it, and also to be a central source of 
light and help to primary teachers generally in their 
peculiar work. This idea culminated in a joint action 
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at the fifth anniversary of the Philadelphia 
Union, May 18, 1884, in the organization 
of the National Union of Primary Sunday- 
school Teachers. The organization was 
first announced at the Triennial Conven- 
tion at Louisville. The N. P. U., as it has 
been familiarly known, immediately as- 
sumed a missionary as well as a mutually 
helpful attitude, and worked, as well as its 
limited means and experience permitted, 
to establish new primary teachers’ Unions. 
One result of this missionary activity has 
been the organization by it of some thirty- 
three primary teachers’ Unions in twenty- 
three states, territories, and provinces, 
from Nova Scotia to Texas, and from 
South Carolina to Washington Territory, 
in addition to those at New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Albany, Brooklyn, 
and Newark, and the New England Pri- 
mary Teachers’ Union, which were formed 
prior to the organization of the National 
Union,—some of them by members of its 
executive committee,—making forty such 
Unions that have been organized in the 
United States and Canada. Some few of 
these have unfortunately lapsed, from vari- 
ous causes. The National Primary Union 
should further develop into the Inter- 
national Primary Teachers’ Union, and 
the National Primary Union pass into 
history, or else the various Sunday-school 
Unions of the world should be grafted 
together into an International Sunday- 
school Union, of which the National Pri- 
mary Union should form the primary 
department. 





PERSONAL. 


—Bishop Henry W. Warren, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, is on his 
way to China, to visit officially the mis- 
sions of hischurch. His weekly Teaching 
Points will, however, be continued, during 


; his absence, for the readersof The Sunday 


School Times. 


—Mr. Henry Drummond, the well- 
known author of ‘ Natural Law in the 


, Spiritual World,” is hardly less earnest as 


a Christian worker than he is effective 
as a Christian writer. He was a valued 
associate of Mr. Moody in evangelistic 
labors in Scotland; and he is, as already 
announced, to haye a part with Mr. Moody 
in the Summer School for Students at 
Northfield. He is also to be present at 
the Chautauqua Assembly this summer. 


—The Rey. Dr. George Dana Board- 
man, of Philadelphia, is deservedly hon- 
ored in his own branch of the church of 
Christ, as he is also honored far beyond 
it. An illustration of this appreciative 
recognition of his marked ability is found 
in the fact that he has, within the past few 
weeks, given the annual sermon, or ad- 
dress, at the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Louisville, Kentucky, and 
at the Baptist Theological Seminary in 
Newton, Massachusetts. 


—The death of President Roswell D. 
Hitchcock, of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, removes a marked figure 
from the religious and social circles of our 
American metropolis. As a lecturer in 
his sphere of church history, Dr. Hitchcock 
was brilliant and attractive; he was also 
an industrious worker in the line of ency- 
clopediac editing ; but his chiefest strength 
was in his rare rhetorical powers, and in 
his marked ability of administration. It 
was on special occasions when, in public 
address, he appeared to highest advantage ; 
and he had large influence over men of 
wealth and character in the city of his 
adoption. He died at South Somerset, 
Massachusetts, on June 17, at seventy 
years of age. 

—The Rev. Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, 


of New York City, is to fill, for the 
present, the chair of New Testament 





Exegesis at the Hartford Theological 
Seminary, which is vacated by the Rev. 
Dr. Riddle, who goes to the Western 
Theological Seminary to take the place 
of the Rev. Dr. B. B. Warfield, transferred 
to Princeton. It is indicative of the spirit 
of Christian union, that Dr. Chambers is 
a clergyman of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church, Dr. Warfield is a Presbyterian, 
and Dr. Riddle has been known as a Con- 
gregationalist; although, indeed, he has 
been at home alike in all three of the 
denominations mentioned. Drs. Cham- 
bers, Riddle, and Warfield are severally 
known to the readers of The Sunday 
School Times as valued contributors to 
its pages. 


—The Rev. Dr. Mark Hopkins, of Wil- 
liamstown, Massachusetts, is added to the 
list of distinguished dead. He was emi- 
nent as a Christian philosopher, and he 
was a voluminous writer in the realm of 
moral science and Christian apologetics; 
but he was pre-eminent as a personal 
teacher. There was peculiar force in the 
suggestion of President Garfield, that his 
idea of a college could be met by President 
Hopkins at one end of a log, and astudent 
atthe other end. Williams College owes 
much of its power to the presence there of 
Dr. Hopkins as an instructor for well- 
nigh sixty years, including thirty-six 
years in its presidency; and the impress 
of his personality is on strong men in 
every active profession of life in all parts 
ofour country. For thirty years Dr. Hop- 
kins has been president of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. He was a singularly modest man, 
and the winsomeness of his gentle spirit 
was as marked as the clearness and vigor 
of his intellect. He died June 17, in the 


eighty-sixth year of his age. 


—Another great loss to the church of 
Christ in America has occurred in the 
death of the Right Rev. ‘William Bacon 
Stevens, Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal diocese of Pennsylvania. Bishop 
Stevens was born and educated in New 
England, and he began his ministry in 
the South, where he had already been in 
the practice of medicine, and where he was 
afterwards a college professor. Before he 
was twenty years old, he had circumnavi- 
gated the globe,—a rarer achievement in 
that day than now. And thus he had, as 
it were, the advantages of a cosmopolitan 
training. It was twenty-five years ago 
that he was chosen to the episcopate. A 
devout and earnest man of God, he was of 
rare attractiveness in spirit and manner, 
and was greatly beloved as well as hon- 
ored. Not only in his own diocese, but 
abroad, he was held in exceptional regard. 
Assisted by Bishop Tait of London, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury, Bishop 
Stevens opened the Anglo-American 
Chapel in Paris, in 1867. In 1878 he 
assisted in the consecration of three Eng- 
lish bishops in St. Paul’s Cathedral, of 
London; and again he preached in Canter- 
bury Cathedral and in Westminster Abbey, 
During his episcopate, more than thirty- 
eight thousand persons received the rite of 
confirmation at his hands, He was always 
ready to show an interest in the Sunday- 
school work; and he was an ever-welcome 
speaker at any gathering of the children 
and their friends in his extensive diocese. 
By the death of Bishop Stevens, Bishop 
Whitaker, who was chosen his assistant 
bishop last autumn, succeeds to his place ; 
and he also is a lover of the Sunday- 
school cause. Bishop Stevens was presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Bible Society at 
the time of his death. The Rev. Dr. 
Newton was the first vice-president, and 
the Rev. Dr. John W. Dulles was corres- 
ponding secretary, of the same Society. 
These three officers of this Society have 
died within a little more than two months; 
—a remarkable series of deaths, 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
111,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 cent 
on an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue oe oes or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. Ali advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the reqular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in prostration. 
Dr. F. C. Hawley, Canandaigua, N. Y., says: 
“T used it in a case of congestion of the 


lungs, where there was great prostration, 
with marked benefit.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


At all principal railroad ticket offices 
will be found on sale, at low rates, during the tourist 
season, round-trip tickets via the Burlington Route. 
C., B., &Q. R. R., to Portland, St. Paul heres Wes 
and all principal resorts in the Northwest. 
ready to start, call on your pearens ticket agent, o 
address Pest Morton, General Passenger and Ticket 

nt, C., B., & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 


A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY 


ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
By JAMES MORISON, D.D., 


Professor in Glasgow University. 
New EpITIon, REVISED. PRICE, $3.75. 














PRESS NOTICES. 
“A deeply learned book, We know of none more 
thorough.’’—Spurgeon. 
‘To myself no other living teacher has so opened 
the Scriptures.”"— Prof. Barbour. 


“ But it is enongh > know that two such ee 
exegetes as Profs Henry Thayer and Ezra Abbot 
give it their hea commendations.” —Golden 


“ English students will find no Commentary o 
Matthew more readable and useful, and the critical 
scholar will hn be y aan to refer to its crowded 
pages.”— Literary Wor 


BOSTON: N. J. BARTLETT & CO. 
OBJECT TEACHING IN THE S.S. 


PRICES. 
HEAVY PAPER EDITION: 
- months, 3 Designs. fs cts, 
Back Saleen ont; wep T 100. 
may ag st DIE TON: 
months, = Designs, 1236 cts. 


siiedaaie only 6c. ae 100 
Sample set of the Heavy Pa per Edition aie postpaid, 
for 10 cents; Cardboard Edition, 15 cents. 


WM. H. HART, Jr., Publisher, 
242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


SECRETS OF SUCCESS 


Or, HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE. 
By HILDRETH, 

Author of “ Don’t Saares, etc. We all want to suc- 

ceed in life and to make money. i book will eve 

hints and helps how to do both. ane pewee. Pape: 

cover, 25 cents ; cloth, 50cents. Sold by Wooksellers, 

or mailed, on receipt’ of price, by 


J. 8S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 

P. O. Box 2767. 31 Bese Street, New York. 

The Lothrop Magazines, besides giv- 
ing pleasure each in its way, are a help 
to both parents and children. Baby- 
land, 50 cents a year to Wide Awake, 
$2.40: five of them. Samples of all 
for 15 cents; any one for 5. D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston. 


BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


The constantly increasing custom of pepeeasing 
Sunday-school scholars with a birthday card has en- 
couraged us to issue four pretty designs. Price 00 
per 100, postpaid. Sample set of the four d 18 
mailed on receipt of 15 cents. 

WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau Street, New York City. 


Methods for Collecti as Money 
for special obj in Su 
Samples, 6 cents, 


System _ for itanaging a Sun- 























day-school Library. Simple, 
quick. and accurate. Sample free. 

Se 8. S. Catalogue nor Library 
Books, Scripture Text 


rds, and Su 
lies of, au kind. GOODENOUGH & W 
OM, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 





Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 


Isa Copying Book and Press combined. It makes per- 
fect copies with ordinary ink. sEees, $! 1, post- 
paid. Agente wanted ANnliy nd for descri, 

tive circular. General Agent, 0 
8. ath Street, Philadelphia. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR. 2% §,.5 Zs0"% Hal 


weg) 
Editorials, expository notes, primary teac! ings, w 
can I do? central thoughts, golden text intastrationa, 
uestions. Plans, young people’s meetings. 
Send éoe. for a year. T.J. Morrow, Giicecenetin Minn. 





A WHOLE YEAR IN MATTHEW, 


important Helps to the S. S. Lessons for 
the year beginning July, 1887. 


I. 


New Testament Helps. 

Helps to the study of all versions of the New 
Testament. By the Rev. WILBUR F. 
CRAFTS. 8vo, pp. 64. Paper, 20 cents. 

“A closely condensed body of helps, Fray we Sg 

vast amount at a very small cost.” —Our Bible Teacher, 
II. 
One of the best helps on these lessons is 


Talks to Boys and Girls About Jesus. 
By many famous writers and teachers, 

Dean Stanley, John Todd, John Hoskin, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, the Rev. W. W. Newton, 
the Rev. W. F. Crafts, the Rev. E. P. Ham- 
mond, ete. Edited by ‘the Rev. WILBUR F. 
Crafts. 12mo, pp. 381. Cloth, illustrated, 
$1.50. Popular Sabbath-school edition, in 
stout manilla covers, pictures, only, omitted, 
only 50 cents. These talks abound in 
illustrations, and show just how to make the 
lessons clear, i impressive, and interesting. 


IIT. 


The Inner Life of Christ. 


As revealed in the Gospel of Matthew. By 
JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. Three volumes. 
Each, $1.50. Vol. I. (306 pages), ‘ These 
sayings of mine” (St. Matt. 1-5). Vol. IT. 
376 pa: pages), “Servant of all” (St. Matt. 8- 
11). III. (373 pages), ‘ Things con- 
cerning himself” (St. Matt. 16-28). 

“Tt is a brilliant and suggestive series of discourses 

on Matthew’s record of the Master.”—Zhe Sunday 
School Times, 


Iv. 


A Day in Capernaum. 


By FRANZ DELITzscH, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 
75 cents. The illustrations of the times 
and of the life of the people are in no wise 
the work of fiction; they are throughout 
drawn from the oldest Jewish literature. 


“ Valuable in the line of illustrations of Bible lands 
and Bible people.” —TZhe Sunday School Times. 


Vv. 
Jewish Artisan Life in the Time of 
Jesus. 


By Franz DELITzscH, D.D. 
15 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


“In this volume, the distinguished German scholar 
describes the trades and the home life of the Jews, 
going ok, to the oldest sources of rabbinical litera- 
ture and ay | for his facts, and blending all into a 
ictu ue and instructive whole. The work has 
n, and will be, of real value, especially to biblical 
students.”—New York Tribune. 


12mo, paper, 


VI. 
Butler’s Bible Readers’ Commentary 


on the New Testament. 
Complete in two volumes. Sunday-school 
edition (per set only), cloth, $6.00. 


“It covers the four Gospels under the title of The 
Four-fold Gospel. It is a consolidation of the four 
narratives into one. Its annotations are selections 
from the thinkers of the ages, and it is supplied with 
maps — pictorial illustrations.” —Zhe Sunda; y School 


VIL. 


Meyer’s Commentaries on the New 
Testament. 

Complete in 11 volumes. Ten volumes now 
ready. Large 8vo,cloth. Price, $3 
volume. Meyer on Matthew, aaa in 
con ere will be sold separately. Price, 


# Best of all in critical thoroughness is the commen- 
tary of Meyer.”—The Sunday S& Times. 


VIII. 


Why Four Gospels ? 


By D. 8. Grecory, D.D. New edition. 
12mo, pp. 348. $1.50. The aim of this 
work ji is to show the historic origin and de- 
sign of the Gospels, and also to furnish the 
key to their correct and full understanding. 


“ As introductory to the stud. of, ay Gospels, it is 
3 suggestive and wisi Pes 2S work.” % 2 he Sunday Schoot 
mes. 


FUNK & WAGHALLS, Publishers, . 


18 and 20 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


SCHOLARS (QUARTERLY. 


Cents a Year. Send for sample copy. 
Howard Gannett Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 


The largest circulation of any 
petodicas in the world. “The 
hila. a Home —— 


nal ae Practi Fi House ~~ aa Sa: 
ple copiesfree. CURTIS PUB. CO: hiladelphia, Pa. 

















““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH irra 
First store below Market Street, P’ 





SUPERINTENDENTS 


Of Sunday-schools should send for our catalogue of li- 
weary poe a i the: ao to get good and chea pa 
_D.R PUB. CO., Albany, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO, 


BOSTON, Fee ‘whe Atlantic *‘mouthly, 
pong MM oo hl view, Longfellow, Whittier, 








Os OMPLETE GUIDE TO “FANCY 12a 
FREE t any one some cents in gompe or 

money forasix months’ subseript 

Home. Book rarer sen ac 

of five, $l. FARM AN 


tion to Farm and 
ihustrations. Club 
OME, m. Springfeld, Mass. 


librarians should send fo: 





Sunday-school r the ca 
logmect P. F. Van Everen, 116 Nassau St., ‘New York. 
rn age, mg numbers, gummed and perforated, in 
pape book that can be adjusted 


He 
all sizes; 
ta at books of 


covers 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR JULY, 1887 


(Vol. 75, No. 446), 


CONTAINS: 


Frontispiece: “ Will had her to the Wine,” 
Illustration for “‘ Phillada,” by EpwiIn A, ABBEY ; 
Mere and There in the South. 
I. Old and New. 
By REBEccCA HARDING Davis. Illustrated by W11I- 
LIAM HAMILTON GIBSON ; 


Great American Industries, Part VII, 
A Printed Book. 
By R, R. BowKER. Elaborately Illustrated By W, P. 
SNYDEB; 
Cadet Life at West Point. 
By Captain Charles King, U.S. A. Richly Illustrated 
by Rurus F. Zo@BauM; 


A Central Soudan Town. 
By JosrrH THOMPSON; Fully Illustrated; 
Phillada. A Ballad, 
With Eight Illustrations by E, A. ABBEY; 
April Hopes. Part VI. 
By W. D. Howktt1s ; 
Social Studies, Second Series. 
III, The Future of Corporations, By RicHaRp T. 
Ey, Ph,D.; 
Bayou L’Ombre. A Story of the War. 
By Grace Kina; 
Mexican Notes. Part IV. 
(MORELIA AND PATZCUARO.) 
By CHaRiLEes DUDLEY WARNER; 
Narka. A Novel. Part VII. 
By KATHLEEN O’MEARA; 


Aunt Bandy. An Entomological Sketch. 
By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON ; 
Rditor’s Easy Chair. 
By GORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 

An Object Lesson.—Scholarship in Politics.—Advice 
to Newspapers.—Statues to Eminent Men.—A Ques- 
tion of Honorable Obligation. 

Editor’s Study, 
By WILLIAM Dg#AN HOWELIS. 


Monthly Record of Current Events, 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHarRLEes DUDLEY WARNER. 
Including Page Illustration from Original Drawing by 
GEORGE DU MAURIER : “ How the Reputations of 
Distinguished Amateurs are Sometimes Made.” 
_ ——— 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
Postage free to subscribers in the United States or 
Canada. 






HARPER’S MAGAZINE........... + speeneeee 4,00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. ..,..00.cccccceessoesee 4.00 
HARPER’S BAZAR.......... covcsepecee 4,00 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE... bao sie 2.00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY (1 No. a week for 52 weeks)..10.00 


Remittances should be made by post-office money order 
or awh, to avoid chance of - A 
Then no time is specified, subscriptions will in 
with the current number. - as 





Ie HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand vol- 
umes, will be sent by mail on receipt of ten cents 
for postage. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE AMERICAN 





MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This Magazine portrays Amerie« 
ean thought and life from ocean to 
ocean, is filled with pure high-class 
literature, and can be safely wele 
comed in any family circle. 


PRICE 25c. OR $3 A YEAR BY MAIL. 


Sample Copy of current number mailed upon re~ 
celpt of 25 ets,; back numbers, 15 cts. 
Premium List with either, 





Address: 
&. T. BUSH & SON, Publishers, 
130 & 132 Pearl St., N. Y. 





bet UPCLUBS. 





¥ MBOL CIFTS. 
MS. GnGmnL., for ®AM SP LE Se 8 on aris 


HELPS FOR TEAOQHERS AND BIBLE STUDENTS, 


WORD-STUDIES in tHENEW TESTAMENT, 


By MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D 


THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, AND THE EPISTLES OF 
PETER, JAMES, AND JUDE. 
8vo, $4.00, JUST PUBLISHED. 
“Packed fs rs of thorough Bible research is this precious vol- 
ume yer’ ed hed Tyith the gqidee hed nett aot a commentary. It is nota dictionary. It is not 
a series of dry scraps on oe or ina ewe It ia not a cycloped for lagy ministers to crib sermons 


from. Itis just like no other work on t ament tomy | wecan . elsewhere, and therefore it fills a 
niche that has hitherto been left empty," he Theodore L. Cuyler, 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD UPON THE EARTH. 


By the Rev. SAMUEL J. ANDREWS. 8vo, §2.50. 


oo wie omone | the g ives ph Christ in its caret ul srept- 
rical an onological quest! — 
The stows School gow by 








“ A Harmony on A New Plan.” 


CHRIST IN THE GOSPELS ; °F T*,ont of Our 
By JAMES P, CADMAN, A. M. tuttedatien by 
the Rey. P. 8, HENSON, D:D, 1 yol., cloth, $1,50. 

— best work of its kind. "—N. ¥. Independent, 


“We cordiall command it to every reader of the 
B cgndor, 5 not know its | Bible.’—Christian at Wor: 
" 


wearer "— Mark Hopkins, D 
THE INTERNATIONAL, REVISION COMMENTARY. THE POPULAR oman i aida 


On ew 
vised SCHAFYF, D.D. ; Illustrations by W. H. THoMson, 

TATE, D meh Lay! y Hostataent, Vol 1-1 Mar D.D.; Maps by Prof. ARNoLD Guyot. Complete 
THEW. 1 yol., 12mo, $1 vat 4 vol9. Per volume : Cloth $8.00; sheep, $7.00. 


+s u v vay P 4 : MaTTHEW, MARK, and 
freshness Of SxpOuIIO ae Fe Ue es 8N2 | « Concige, yet thorough.”—Rev. W. @, f Sheda, D.D. 


“ Concise and practical.”—The Sunday School Times. “ Brief, clear, and forcible. cas’ > wea 


THE BIBLE COMMENTARY. LANGE’S COMMENTARY. puri? Scuarr, pv. 


“ 











Complete in 25 vols, Boyes 8vo. Per volume: 
mplete tn in 10 va} cloth, fm Cloth, $3.00; half calf, $5.50. 
Ret f, $5.50 net. . New » Fosianent Vo. T: New Testament, Vol. I.: M, ATTHEW. 


MATTHEW, MaRk, and LUK 


“Thank God for this glorions ROE of tal- 
spt A a God Ree ie ee ae ae ed fe to gipciahe } : 


ae whe are not and cane be scholars, lara" The 
Christian Union. 


“Nothing but actval use can suitably impress the 

eurdept with the oxiveardinary ¥ value of this Com- 

entary. ose who have joined Dr. Lange in this 
great work seem 


“ ~ gis well ht og sont ive r Irit, | pc 
= ay —o ously in br! ng ng fo 
he deatacehntie taal riches.” —J. Y, Observer . 








&@ Circulars of complete works mailed upon application, 
*4* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on recetpé of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York. 


INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 





ngt the many important offices which a large Cre Cyclo 
purfeyoro biblical eevee. It wot oe e books giving ao much solid information ;—A 
iography of every impo t person, an histor cal account of every book, and a geographical Gencription of 
every country motioned ip in ‘the Bible; as well as Fabat4 ne | contemporary in the Seculal world. More than 
this, gost c a ias are the usual sources of information for all who — A Bible commentaries. 
ere is, then, knowledge and profit and comfort in purchasing @ the larges' gest, greatest, best, and 
cheapest of all, is the INTERNATIONAL. Its strongest friends are as com constant users. for bill of par- 


ticulars on 
DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Agents wanted. 753 & 755 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Do you KNOW 
prior. he Hee Yok LOCA AY 
? a ee 





ia like the INTERNATIONAL fills, is that of 





Sele wc Leentry 


» le Peete. F 


Jet & 


a 





Gon ein cak Bat oes The 
Fhag Fre: fiat Alec”. 3/L 
IMce POLS (std has pretige Toh 


CLddnets Fah 1 Dowg «le +o, 
WWew Pez Wet nes VEY mess: 


24 Vandewa Oey re ae cued 


Le EAIININEN NENA 


ven to hain ware 


EDUCATIONAL. 


U NION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, i6 Astor 
Place, New York City, W.D, KBRR, Secretary. 








M*?: J. A. BOGA US, Home School for 
oung Ladies, 4035 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Fifteenth year : begins Sept. : 21. 








ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full corps of teachers. Full course of study. 
ress Professor FRANCIS B, DENTO, Bangor, Maine. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Illus- 
trated Calendar. Address K, TOURJEE, Boston. 





CADEMY v& COLLEGE at DeLand, Fla, The 
urpose of this Institution isto give in the delight- 
iclimateof Florida as thorough and liberal an educa- 
ton as can be secured in the best New England schools, 
Send for catalogue to J. F. FornEs, Pres., De}.and, Fla. 


ECTURE COURSES. Gp? seaman fee rom 
bert talent! Oriental Lecture Burean, 58 


Twenty-third Street, New York. Sauahbrah 
Oriental Lectures and over two hundred others! 


NEW Ere © 3. 40 BAYARD S ST. 
4 hes SSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES will re- 
open Sept. 21. Native French and German resident 
teachers. Full English and Latin course. Ample 
grou nds for out-door exercise. Apply for circulars. 











ANGLISH AND | FRENCH BOARDING 
and Dey Se School for Young Ladies, No, 4112 
Sprece St., Philadelphia, Pa. Resident French Teacher 
(natural) method of instruction). Special musical ad- 
vantages, acme ne. W. F. GORDON, Principal, 


B. HYDE, Associate ) Principal, — 
WORCEST 


Dg path Worcester, 

Mass. 534 year. Buildingsad 

mirable; groundsextensive;apparatusample; teacher 
a a porous preparation for oolieee. Cer- 
cate of ABERCROMBIE, ., Prin,, admits 
to Brown, Darunouth, and to Amherst '} in the « Classics. 


PERRINEVILLE (N. J.) ACADEMY. 


Prepares boys for college and business, Instruction 
thorangh, tion poaithy no malar Home 

school, Recommended by Dr, McCosh an Eran 
Princeton College, Rev, GEO. W. MacMI 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


will wg, * its 58d year Sept. 8, Fine Library, 
Laborator: Hest ot home yand Ca inets. Thorough in- 
struction. 5 yt i nome nfluences. Send for circular to 

MISS TON, Principal, Norton, Mass, 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

CLINTON, N, ¥, 27th year, Advantages unsur- 
. Bour years’ course. Ae 

A. G. BENEDICT, A. M. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES ' 


AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y. 
Full collegiate, course of study. Superior facilities | 
for music and art, Location beautifu and healthful. | 
Season begins September | 1887. Send for catalogue. | 
E. 8. FRISBEE, President, 


OGONTZSCHOOLFOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Fanedeee, 
OeonTz, the spacious country seat of Jay Cook B, will 
begin ite thirte-eighth year, Wednesday, Sept. 238. For 
Srontare, SPP y to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery 


County, 
Y Pmeritus Pri 
Miss M. L, BONNEY, } 
Miss H. A. DILLAYR. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. | 


John CO. Green Foundation. 

It is desirable that applications should be made | 
from three to six months in advance of date of en- | 
trance. For cotgtagne, containing courses of study | 
and calendar, address | 

Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pa.D., { 
LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 
ABPEED’ H SCHOOL BULLETIN 
NOW, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers, and t to inform no others, 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
oF MUSIC Boston, Mass. ‘ 
wore PANSRSE aA Eau Ree 


ctionia Vocal and Instrumental 
man, soaked Talk an fan Languagen, Boalt) sh Branches (po 
Bickel Worracce Hail pom ee 
om oe TOURIEE: Lit, lendar, in Bae BOSTO. ata 














incipa. 
MIss Fuancms E a BENNETT, 
Miss Syivia J. EastTMan. 





ae *STAMMERING, STUTTERING Shae 

And all defects of speech, Permanently éu 

Deak Srz: I was a distressing stammerer all my life 
(35 years). Wasunder Prof. Johnston’s treatment 4 
weeks, commencing December, 1884. Up to this date, 
June 4, 1887, there has been no sign ae. rolapee. I con- 
sider my cure both thorough and permanent, Jos. 8. 
GEISINGER, Lebanon, Pa. 

For full information, address Prof. E. 8. John- 
ston, Institute, llth and Spring Garden 8ts., » Phila, 


STAMMERING | 


And All Nervous Defects of 8 ch 
THOROUGHLY CQRRECT CTED. 
“Unquestionably Mr. Aldrich’s Institute is the largest, 
best known, and most successful of its kind in Amer- 
ica.’’—N, ¥. World. For full information, testimonials 
fran eee »i]s and eminent men, send for circular. 
I. BR, ALD CH, 9 Weat 14th St., New York. 











BIBLE CO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


e DE. won 
1334 TEEee, Street, Philadelphia. 


—_— 














PULPITS 7 J. & R. LAMB, 
HU ACH | CHAIRS [59 Carmine 8t., 
BANNER New York. 











precise. esesicst | CHURCH AND, PARLOR FURNITURE 
yak elps! o {si ins wo, | BANTER C. SWAN, 244 8, 24 SL, Phlaehia 





- Sunday-school Banners, $1 1,50 t a to $10. 


Silk or oat no, ne Bes Uk ir il 
HaR?T 





Pocket Lessonsfor Sunday-schools. Full textof; year’s 
lessons. opp. tn Fits vest pocket. Recommended 
by sending w » 10,150, wd, dealers Lave 











SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of | PULPIT ‘SUITS, i 


DBURY ‘kT, BOSTO 
ante Send for e comnlogue. 


CHURCH BetesiSing As 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL | TIMES is } haceewng weekly 
etthe following rates, which cena e poner 

ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. @ same price per copy 
forany pumber < of copies less than five. To a ow sub- 
ecriber, ha ice ($1.00). 

TO MINISTERS. Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
—_ $1.00 4 year. To new subscribers, price (50 


CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite In subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one » year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half pri ce cents) for new, The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
lees than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
o)d subscribers, and hal f price (63 cents} for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than ten, 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and hal f price (50 cents) for new, The 
total number of both old and nev; wgether to be not 
less than twenty, 

Ifa school naw ‘had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, u 7 renewin, VY a a larger one at a 
lower rate itis f course 

FOR SMALL § SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
rae = schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
ve the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 og for old subscribers, and half price 
fe penpnge that the order for the 

by a statement that the num- 

ered in the club is not less than the 

~ of teachers in the school. This does not 

every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 

t that the number of copies ordered must not be 
Jess than the full of t Persons who 
are ay teachers may be asked to join the club, "in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 








copies in excess of the required number, may be sub- 
acri to the 


bed for at the same rate, ,renenere | ing to 
d may as ONE in such 
the of teachers in a sahooe, For 
example; Ifthere are seven teachers in @ school, two 


of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the aT ubscription 1 = fd. Ld. rg more than 


or No une 
ARE” NEW” ‘SUBSCRIBERS? | iy anew sub- 
a... is meant one who has no# taken the paper at 
any time Goring the past two yen=a. 
@ shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
offe to new subscribers is not al veh although 
ney oe a fons 
the household 
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ms by or for other members 
taken at the half rate, 
FREE COPIES 10 CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any perso 
forming a club 8 either grade jwheenet it is made > 
ibscribers, or of old and new together, 
4 new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
iditional copy free, excepting in the case 
b for Lb than ten veh formed on the 





School” ae n (givenabove). When verylarge 
danas ‘pemes tg pod shall be entitled to = 
additiona ia Papen ‘AE Wai twenty subscribed for. 
HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE M ILED, | ‘The papers for 
aclub will be — either to LW individual addresses of 
@ members, or ina kage to one address, accord- 
ing to the reference o subscribers, The papers fora 
clu os all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where @ portion of the teachers net a school get their 
mail matter from one oe ce, and others in the 
oe p School ¥ theirs anothi , the papers will 


ly. 

Different schools are not to untte in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
bin y ver es rice a phe | nu:nber of copies taken entitles it, 

the school should be mentionedin 


A Saitions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as — ly ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


bscribers asking to have the direction of a r 
changed should be careful to name not only, the post 
office to which they ae + i. sent but also the one to 
which it _ wees sent, All addresses should include 


county state. 
nat a club enbectiovion is renewed by some other = 
son than the one wes sent the 2 pesesons subscript! 


such person will o| iget She 
the c mye] — res the place of the one 
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ough copies of any one issue of the r, to en- 
able all the teachers of a sciool to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster 
lopien EC, Eda receive yearly or half- yearly sub: 
Sas tt c—yz ny har! the pape 

rec m el to 
ecribers) at the Toll owing rates :— . ead sub 
From lto4 copies, 108. each, 
too “ 83.6a “ 
10copies and upwards, 736d, “ 

To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
a either singly to the individual addresses, orina 
be th age to one address, whichever may be preferred 

the JOHN D 
OHN ®. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Eniladelphi 
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McShane Bell ‘Foundry , 
Finest Crade of Bells, 


8 AND Prats for CHURCH 
Send for Fijce and ANE £60 See 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schocls, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULLY 

ARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free, 


mae VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, oO. 


~ INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 


We propose to send by mail a sample bur- 
ner thet will double your light, never 
break chimney, extinguish like gas with 
safety, fit the lamps you have iar ve 
change. Cost t One tas each. 


BAILEY REFLECTORS FOR CHURCHES 


Differ from all others that they spread the light i 
all oo of the room. Send for catalogue. ¢ rire! 
LEY REFLECTOR Co.. PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


CHURCH LICHTS. 


Kerosene Chandeliers, Brackets, Pulpit Standards. 
H. & N. Russec. & Day, 42 Garcthy st. New York. 
Glassware, Lamps, and Fixtures, _Seud for catalogue. 


CHURCH SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
LIGH T| Wheeler Reflector Co,, Boston. 


Philadelphia Agency, 9 North 13th Street, 








The Morning Walk, 


A beautiful and original Panel, 
13x28, executed in Oil Colors, 
suitable to hang in any Lady’s 
Parlor, worth many times the 
money, will be sent to any 
given address upon receipt of 
FIVE uncancelled Two-Cent 
postage stamps. Address 


JAMES PYLE & SONS, 
436 Greenwich St., 
New York City. 
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Scaly Skin 


PREVENTED BY 
Gti cura 

-; Soap é- 
RTURING SKIN BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 
cracked, scaly, and reddened skin’ and hands, 
are 8 eedily’ overcome by that most exquisite of 
| pe eautifiers, the CUTICURA MEDICATED TOILET 

SOAP, 

It stimulates the sebaceous glands to pour out the 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
and scalp and keep them healthy, and thus pre- 
vents blackheads, » Pimples, and many forms of skin 
blemishes not affected y any other soap 

For preserving, ape and beautifyin the 
complexion an ‘skin, and mguating that velvety 
softness and whiteness of the hands so much de- 
sired, it is incomparably superior to all other Skin 
Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
Porrer DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

4@~ Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


B A BY’ S Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
fied by CuTIcURA MEDICATED Soap. 














BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
ond on by ae of housekeepers, Your 
ve it on sale. Ask him for it 
D. 5. WILIBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 24 St, Phila. Pa 


cosBsB’s Free tia - all Lae Goare. 

Free Sample ma: 
COMPLEXION | any ad 
SOAP = 


r 6 cents 
° man 





A. H. COBB, 
turer, Boston, Mass. 
XQUISITE AND LASTING 

COLCATE & CO.’S 

TOoOTLET SOArs. 


THE KEYSTONE WASHER *= 


Every one is warranted for five years. Cteculare tee free. 
F. F. ADAMS & CO., Erie, Pa. 
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Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 

Forstyle, comfort. health, and durability has no equal. 
Gives the latest Par n 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regains its shape af- 
ter pressure, no matter in 
what ition the wearer 
may sit or recline. Avoid 
inferior imitations. Sce 

that each bustle is stam 

yk Ae “ Lo’ a, 

COLUMBIA 


RUB BER CO. CO. Ba tes, 
FOR SALE by all the LEADING I DRY GOODS HOUSES. 
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Sahar 
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Westone & Wills WS CO. srhase aire 
THE DOUBLE VE WAIST ‘.%e,best 2 


Girls and eve. | from 3 to 12 years of age. First- 


class stores em. Sample by mail, 75 cents. 
FOY, HARMON. i OHADWIC K, New Haven, Conn. 














Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
, easily digested, and 
fp edmmirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





ENGLISH “PLUM ‘PUDDING 


Leer =| ni aoe 
pnt al A pon fab at i ts aivage vende 
ALITY OF EVERY CAN iS et GUARANTEED. 
used inside the can. No acid ever used in sa 
dering. If your grocer don’t keep it, write to ua, 


W co RS 
The Finest Powdered THE for family use, 
Requires no boiling. invaluable for Dyspeptics 


and Children. Buy ef your dealer or send {Q stamps 
for trial can, H. O.WILBUK & SONS, Philadelphia, 


THE COOD NEWS 


GREATAMERICAN TO 1 ADIES. 
T “Greatest o: er. Now's your time 
A. 
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“woon's "’ 
GENUINE SELECTED 
SPICES. 

Pangent; Aromatic, Economical. 
THOS. WOOD & 00., BOSTON. 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS 
S Pp oer ‘amilies supplied 
w eli’s Seasoning by 


SEASONING (puetnimiees the eee 


BEST METHOD OF COOKING 


IS WITH THE 


HULL VAPOR COOK STOVE. 
For Winter or Summer use. 
PERFECTLY SAFE. 
Insurance companies 
are withdrawing extra 
rates where this stove is 
used. Liberal discounts * 
will be allowed to pur- 
chasers in territory where 
we have noregular agent. 
For catalogues, p! 
etc., address 


Hall Vapor SteveCo. 
Cleveland, 0. 
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SHOE DRESSING; 


LADIES, enamel your 
ranges u ce*’a year, tops 
once a week, and you have 
the finest-polished stove in 
the world. For sale by all 
grocers and stove dealers. 


RN’S 
Rollers | BEST 











USE BROWN’S 
FRENCH DRESSINC. 
Beware of imitations, 





THE STRONGEST GLUE iN THE WORLD 


Tested at 1620 pounds to yr at New Orleans Ex: 
—s iempe one ™ LE ES LIQUID DGLUE, 


made only Gement Co. Gloucester, Mass 
Samples RB, 20c. (stamps). B itati 








WORTH REPEATING. 


_— 


AN ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 
[Leigh Hunt.] 


How sweet it were if, without feeble fright, 

Or dying of the dreadful beauteous sight, 

An angel came to us, and we could bear 

To see him issue from the silent air 

At evening in our room, and bend on ours 

His divine eyes, and bring us from his bowers 

News of dear friends, and children who have 
never 

Been dead indeed,—as we shall know forever. 

Alas! we think not what we daily see 

About our hearths, angels, that are to be, 

Or may be if they will, and we prepare 

Their souls and ours to meet in appy air,— 

A child, a friend, a wife whose soft heart sings 

In unison with ours, breeding its future wings. 





THE HINDU HOME. 


(From Wilkins’s Modern Hinduism.] 


The typical Hindu family house is built 

in the form of a quadrangle, with an open 

courtyard in the centre. Opposite to the 
entrance-gate is a platform built to receive 
the images that are made for the periodic 
religious festivals that are held in honor 
of the various deities. On the ground 
floor the rooms to right and left of the 
courtyard are used largely as a ae 
offices, etc.; whilst over these are the ub 
lic reception rooms, well lighted and 
erally well furnished, some of them having 
chairs, etc., for the convenience of Euro- 
pean visitors. Here also is a room in 
which the family idol is kept, before which 
the priest performs service generally twice 
aday. All these apartments are used by 
the male members of the family only. 
Excepting at feasts, the meals are not 
taken here, unless there may happen to 
be a number of visitors other than mem- 
bers of the family who are not admitted 
into the more private portion of the house. 
From the back of the courtyard a passage 
conducts into a second and smaller yard, 
which is also surrounded by rooms in 
which the lady members of the family live. 
Here the meals are eaten, and here the 
sleeping apartments of the family are to 
be found. The guests sleep in the rooms 
adjoining the outer courtyard. These 
inner rooms are generally much smaller 
than those in the more public part of the 
house; and the windows are also smaller 
and placed high in the walls, for Manu 
distinctly declared that it was not right 
for a “ woman to look out of the windows.” 
During the day the enn generally 
occupy the more public rooms, as they 
may be transacting business, or amusing 
themselves in various ways, whilst the 
women are engaged in household duties, 
or in their own forms of recreation. As it 
is considered indecorous for a man to 
speak to his wife during the day, their 
only time for conversation is when they 
retire to their own apartment for the night. 
And as it is not considered right for a 
married woman to look at or address her 
husband’s elder brothers, it will be clearly 
realized that anything like the social 
home-life of an English house is impossi- 
ble under such conditions. Itis more like 
hotel life than that ofa home. As during 
the day the men usually associate with the 
men, and the women with the women, and 
even during the meals the husband sits 
down to his food with his wife attending 
on him as a servant, and not eating with 
him as an equal, there is, there can be, 
nothing at all answering ’to the pleasant 
sociality of an English dinner-table. 
When further it is remembered that in 
some of these immense houses over three 
hundred people live together, it will be 
still more clearly seen how vast is the dif- 
ference between the Hindu and the Eng- 
lish home.; Few things in England seem 
to please the Hindus who come over here 
more than the sociability of an English 
home. ... 

The Hindu family system may be de- 
scribed as a sort of Joint Stock Company, 
in which the head of the family is manag- 
ing director, with almost unlimited powers ; 
or as a little kingdom, in which he is an 
almost absolute sovereigm. The sons, 
grandsons, nephews, who form the family, 
regard all their earnings as belonging to 
the common treasury; and their expendi- 
ture is under the direct control of the 
karta, or head. Thus it happens that 
when several members of the family are 
absent from home, engaged in various 
ways, the balance of their salaries or 

rofits must be remitted to the karta. 

his has its advantages and its disadvan- 
tages. There is a home in which a man 
can leave his wife with confidence when 
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he is hundreds of miles away, engaged in 
business, or filling some government ap- 
pointment.. This to the Hindu, who would 
not regard it as a safe procedure to have 
his family with him in an ordinary house, 
is asource of immense comfort. Once 4 
ear, if his business is distant from his 
ome, he takes leave, that he may have a 


few days with his family. There is also 


the certainty of support in case of sick- 
ness or permanent incapacity for work. 
But it has its drawbacks too. An idle, 
worthless son has no necessity laid upon 


"him to work; he can obtain all the neces- 


saries of life without it; and many a fam- 
ily has one or more members who are mere 
parasites, doing nothing whatever to in- 
crease the income of the family ; and, ac- 
cording to our ideas of life, itis destructive 
of the most sacred institution, the home, 
Often, however, the idle son is not alto- 
gether without his place in society. If he 
will not or cannot go out to earn money 
as the other members of the family do, it 
is something if he remain at home to look 


of the family is growing old, the sons take 
it in turn to remain at home, perhaps for 
a year at a time; or the one who has the 
worst prospects of advancement will resign 
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Dr. Trumbull’s book “Teaching and Teachers” has already 
found its way into the hands of many thousand Sunday-school 
workers. From a publisher’s standpoint, it has been a very suc- 


cessful book. The success that 


it has had, is now to be used in 


reaching out with it into a wider field. Hundreds of thousands 
of teachers in this country need such a book, and the new oppor- 
tunity here offered will enable them to get it, 

According to the usual run of prices, this book at $1.50 
was moderately priced. The new plan is based upon the belief 


A new edition, of the same style and quality as the previous 
editions, is to be issued. The plates being on hand and paid | Genes 
for, no expense is taken into account, other than the bare cost 
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Hardwood Mantel, 
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all EePGaic to the care of the family v0 | of manufacture and the charges for postage or express, and no BevelFrench Mirror 
margin of profit is provided for either canvassers or booksellers, Brass Frame, 
M ASON & H AMLIN The following prices tell the whole story. Grate and Glazed 
One copy, mailed . -  $1,00 Tiles. i 
« > ’ { : €8, in store. 
sims _ GROANS. oe oe Five or more copies to one address (each), .60 
since 1867. 100 styles, $22 to $900. For Cash, Easy Express charges prepaid, ’ 75,00, 
ie ‘PIANOS. It will be seen that a few teachers can unite in making upa cag 
The new mode of piano construction invented by | Club, and get the book at much less than the ordinary wholesale =o 
Leni centutiiauetie Bae teen ee (PTS fat @ hook. of this character, even when a dealer takes a Meetanain inti, 
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ESCRIP- 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished on ap 
plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low price 


Pipe Organ for Sale. 
CALVARY (P. E.) CHURCH, N. Y. CITY. 


A new chancel organ being in course of gon 
struction for above church, the gallery o 
now in use, containin three manuals an 34 
speaking stops, will sold at a reasonable 
price. Address, ARTHUR E. Crook 

138 E. 40th St., New York City. 
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It will pay you to write to t 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN Go., 
Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 
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be worth while to make such an offer, others like it may follow. 





From The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


It is a full and pithy treatise, orderly in arrange- 
ment, simple in language, comprehensive in its 
range of topics, adapted to existing conditions, and 
holding up the object of the work faithfully above 
the work itself. .Other books have been written on 
the subject and with the seme intent, but we have 
seen no-other such yolume of anything like the 
value of this. ... We presume that it will be the 
high-water mark in literature of its own sort for 
some years to come, 


From The Examiner, New York. 


If the contents of this volume could be put into 
the brain and heart of the average Sunday-school 
teacher, it would revolutionize both him and his 
work. It condenses the material results of long 
study and wide experience so fully and admirably, 
it is written in a style so easy and attractive, and 
it displays throughout such a genuine enthusiasm 
in the topics discussed, that he must be impervious 
indeed who is not inspired and stimulated by it... , 
There is very little in the volume that would not, 
with a few verbal changes, bear equally well on 
the art of putting things in the pulpit, so as to 
increase the preacher’s power in seizing and hold- 
ing the mind and moulding the lives of his hearers, 
It ought to be read and digested by every teacher 
and preacher in the land. 


From The Sunday School Journal, New York, 

A remarkable book that will prove a standard 
for Sunday-school teachers. .. , The yolume is rich 
in contents, attractive in style, practical in treat- 


ment, and is worthy of ita distinguished and 
experienced author. 


From The Christian at Work, New York. 


Dr. Trumbull is an intensely earnest, clear, and 
practical writer, and when an occasional ray of 
humor flashes out in his writing, it takes nothing 
from his earnestness, but rather lights up and gives 
us tosee more clearly the solid foundation upon 
which his arguments rest. We know of no book 
upon the same subject of anything like equal yalue. 
It is a work all by itself, and fills a place which no 
other does, 


From The Christian Advocate, New York. 


Nothing better could come to any Sunday-school 
in this day of ‘“‘ Helps’’ than that each of its teach- 
ers should be furnished with a copy of ‘Teaching 
and Teachers.”” Probably noman—certainly few— 
can be more ‘‘ apt to teach”’ teachers than this au- 
thor—H. Clay Trumbull... . Those who feel that 
our methods are ruling us instead of serving us— 
who are pained at the easy exclusion of the Bible 
from our classes—at the wealth of crayon and the 
scarcity of thought—at the loss of force in the mul- 
tiplicity of contrivances—will find thig book of 
almost unqualified merit. 





From The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr, Trumbull is eminently qualified for the writ- 
ing of such a book. He is nota mere theorist who 
sits in a.quiet office, far removed from the actual 
work of a teacher, and writes out his fine opinions ; 
he has all his life been in the very thickest of the 
Sunday-school work, teaching in church and mis- 
sion-schools, What he has to say, therefore, on 
this subject, is what he has learned, and many 
times tested, by actual experience. , .. We earnestly 
commend the book to all teachers, 


From The National Baptist, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We hesitate a little in speakimg of this book, from 
fear that our language may be thought extrava- 
gant. We believe that a better book on the subject 
has never appeared, and that, if read and pondered, 
it will open @ new era in Bible-gchool instruction. 


From The Christian Intelligencer, New York. 

The book is extremely good. It is written ina 
plain, manly, and direct style, has sufficient illus- 
tration, and breathes a devout and generous spirit, 
.-,. We mark no unsoundness anywhere, and 
are convinced the wide circulation of the volume 
would be very useful, 


From The Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The volume forms an admirable manual for all 
kinds of Sunday-school teachers and workers, 


From The Interior, Chicago, Ill. 


This book ought to be to the Sunday-school 
teacher what a work on homiletics is to the 
minister. It is a comprehensive and systematic 
discussion of the practical phases of Sunday-scbool 
work, 


From The JUustrated Christian Weekly, New York. 


Of this book we have to say first, in general, it is 
readable, There is not a dull lie in it, It fairly 
sparkles even while discussing thre most substantial 
subjects, The author’s editorial training has taught 
him how to put his weighty thoughts so as to com- 
mand attention and make the desired impression, 
The book is sensible and wise. Dr. Trumbull has 
no crochets, He goes down to the foundation of 
things, and takes broad views of the office of the 
Sunday-school teacher. His sug:zestions are emi- 
nently practical and practicable. . . . The book, 
without any goodishness, keeps steadily in the 
reader's view the great object of tlhe teacher’s work 
in training the children for Christ and for service 
in his church. 


From The Evangelist, New York. 


The teacher will be sure to find many things of 
practical value in these well-stored pages, and at 
the same time be charmed along from chapter to 
chapter by the writer's wae _and earnestness 
of spirit, 
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4 ramps for ‘eatala Address JOHN D. WATTLES, Publishier, ing Truths for siete Heart,” —his last and best 
fory, SSelyRe cara, dc, to fae. P, QO, Box 1550. book. $100 to amonth, Send for circulars. Ad- 


RTHINGTON & Co., 


1031 Wainut Street, Phifadelphia. Hartford, Conn, 


dress A. D. 
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Keep The 
Question Open. 


Until you’ve examined Glad 
fTallelujahs,keep the question of 
a song book open. We haven’t 
space to tell much, Authors, 
Sweney and Kirkpatrick. 
Pieces, more mew than old. The 
old, are selected from the best 
and most popular. One andonly 
one idea has prevailed—making 
the best. We think we have. 


By mail, 35 cents. By express ee prepaid), $3.60 
per dozen; $30 roo, One choo le Copy 25 cents. 
Further inducements to urches and 


Evangelists. Write us. 


T. T. Tasxer, Sr., PusrisHer, 
921 ARCH Sr., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


RIUMPHANT 
SONCS 


For Sunday Schools 


By E. O. EXCELL 


AND 


Rev. SAM. P. JONES. 


Used by them in all their Uy nO. he Contains 
XCELL. 








the famous solos su Thi 
book was used at Pn +). a TS 8. 8. Convention 
held at Chicago. P 


ce, 35c. per copy; $3.60 
dozen: $i,00 per bundred. Ramp! Af maifon 
receipt of price. Address E, °. EXCE 


Pub., 148 Madison St., Chicago, | Ww 








? ~«phis is a model collection. PHILIP ScHaFr, | D.D. 
Rev. Dr. Hitchcock’s New Hymn and Tune 
Book, entitled 


Garmina $e 


+ fSanctora. 


Is regarded the it book for pants worship in our 
evangelical Guurcnes, Please send for a copy for 
poo apg Terms for introduction are most 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


New York and Chicago. 


JEWELS OF PRAISE 


A new Sunday-school Singing Book. 
By ASA HULL. 
As a book of new Sunday-school music, we 


Challenge the Worid to Produce its Equal 


Hinge fresh tn th of New Sones that will be sung and 
fresh in the "BR for years to come. 
t. wees A 52.00 is the old st we size aa 
nom cents eac’ r dozen, or r hun- 
oe ‘sony in ail 25 outa; in 
covers, 35 cents. 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
PALMER’S BOOK OF GEMS. 


FOR THE SUNDAY=-SCHOOL. 


111 songs, with music, many of them new. The old 
favoritesare gemsofah high order, selected b: y R. H.Pal- 
Pree Mus. Doc. ,and 200Sunday-school scperintendenta, 


Price, $10 per 100 copies; single copies by mail, 12c. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and Chicago. 


INFANT PRAISES 


A ah new book of PRIMARY foxes, now ready. 


y by mail for 2 
JOAN J. HOOD, iti8;Akcn sr, 
Phila., Pa. 
CHURCH ESEC.—Ponnm Est in F, 10c, 
Cantate Domino in ec Deus Misereawur, E 
Jie. Benedic Anima M » lic, All com 

Ry. Maxson. Eveni A, H. Leslie ae 

A at Shove mail syoepe™. o Snes Dag XL 
b phe Stamps received. BONER 
Mrusic Publishers, 1102 | Chestnut ~, Phila. Pa. 


HYMN BOOKS 


For all services. Edited by the Rev. C. 8. Robin- 

son, D.D. Pablished by THE CENTURY Co., New 

York. Send for circulars. 

Ww ezs SONGS for Sunday-schools, 
Words and music, costs but $5.00 oe 100 copies. 
enough collection tor —_ school. Four separate 

numbers issued. Send for sample copies. 5 cents for 


each number. | F. H. REV. Publisher, Chicago. 


Ty GATES AJAR »” The great8S.S. music book. Un- 
* limited praise from everywhere 
FREE © copy, % cents, $3.60 per dozen, $30 per hundred. 


FREE $ ai + looking forachange in singing-books., 
- Kurzenknabe & Sons, Harrisburg, Pa, 


- CHOIR LEADEKES. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musical Vis- 
ftor Ber comeinns anthems. 
CHURCH co., Cincinnati, o. 




















SEND TO OLIVER DITSON & C0, 


BOSTON, for list and descr cacription of SARBATH 
SCHOOL and all other SACR SONG B 
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TOO EVIDENT. 


Mistress—Maggie, bring a little Sapolio and clean off this spot on the wail. 
Maggie—Yes’m. (Aside,) I know what brought it there—that cur y headed beau of hers, 


“What may be done at any time is dane at no time.” Do it at once! 


s SAPOLIO 


P 
‘will clean the house in a jiffy. 


{t works likea charm. Try a cake of it.\ 


A Reat Luxury! 

Looking out over the many homes of this country we see thousands of women 
wearing away their lives in household drudgery that might be materially lessened 
by the use of a few cakes of Sapolio. If an hour is saved each time a cake is used, 
if one less wrinkle gathers eo the face because the toil is lightened, she must be 


a foolish woman who would 


esitate to make the experiment, and he a churlish 


husband who would grudge the few cents which it costs. No.13. (Copyright, March, 1887.1 





$12 SUIT—EXTRA 


GOOD FOR THAT. 


Easy to s ay that, you think. How do we know? By handling hundreds 


of thousands o 


yards of the goods it’s made from. 


Better still for you, we ll 


endorse it thus,—“ Bring back the goods, and get your money, if you’re dissatis- 


fied.” Don’t buy it. 


We have hundreds of suits, better. 


Not at that price. 


It’s an Undressed Cloth Suit, our own make, and with a narrow profit to 
ourselves. We put it at $12. Blue and Black. You can’t buy a suit of equal 


quality for that anywhere we know of. 
Send for samples. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAH HALE, 
Sixth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 








PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


(Fall Paid.) 


322 Chestnut St. 


S SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


OP MORTBAGES xscHii este ams 


Go Capital, 500,000. 


the amount of the m 


gen iiicREST ii ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
CEO.D.KR MBHAAR, Rs SW Mb meet. | 


Collects 
eral Trust 


‘ap eapitel ofthe Company. 


m Soares McCARTE Rv Sra, 


comes PETE * BOB Beeres, Geo McOreaty Shas: H, Benes, wpe 


ward Hoopes, JosephS. and, Lanevupetente at 





oO} ° 
G°\o "7° \0 
The American [ae Somaene; of Em- 
—— or with a os peu eapital of $600,- 
000, surplus us 875. 600, offers first Mo: e Loans 
drawing seven sey cent, both principal and ee 
oe Also 6 per cent 10-year 
ture Bonds, secured by 105 oo cent of first Mortgage 
Loans held in trust by the 
pany 5 per cent Certificates of deposit for 
periods under one year. Write forfull information and 
references to the company at 150 Nassau St. 
A. L. Ormsby, Vice-Pres. and General Ma: r. 
Geo. % em gp Jr., | 406 Walnut Street, ents 
A. W. Tobey, for Philadelphia. 


ig Ne Be 





tat LAWRENCE, KAN. 
Bam. uP Sp eee : 


aa FARM Lop 


L. H. Perxins, 
50.000. 


Bran: 
Albany. N.Y. Office: 137 B’way, C. C. HINE Seon Agts. 
Fats = Office : 102 South Fourth St. 
NK SHINNER, Agent. 


pre; ou interested in this City of 
| C H ITAv= ny with her six Coll and 
Go O00 on and seven railroads? 


Only 17 ae rah 000 population. Locatedin 
garden th nove of the States. 

we iS as mae ot see able Liam yi rmation. ROBERT 
SPURGIN & CO., Eagle Watldtng: Wichita, Kansas. 


THE REALESTATE TRUSTCO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 1340 CHESTNUT STREET. 














Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WO 
For example of its operation address the inns, 
siving y your age. 





YMNS: TUNES 
rae |= CHILDREN & Suuken 


who have eyen . Send 
le ag an ore 
a oe 


5S | Pas beatae 20-00 
JNO. B. BU 5 eto. 0 | Pere 








THE TRA Yee t OF HARTFORD. 


Suerxat 4 CCIDENT ring att oF AMERICA, 
Also, BEST" OF LIFE COMPANIES. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


$08 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE CIRARD 


Life insurance, Annuity and Trust Co., 
2020 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


re | LOLENTS 


F. A. LEHMANN. Solicitor of Patents, Washington, D.C. 
No charge unless patent is secured. Send for circular. 

















ASE your GROCER for CEREALINE FLAKES, 





ARE YOU Tin ctetes tooo Ore 


r our com- 


OUT OF pletesoiof aim pus styles and 
? sizes, 30. W. than 
250 VARIETIES 
P A P E R of Foreign and spmericen 


Papers, which we sell BY THE POU 
15 cents upwards. meee 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
Stationers, Engravers, and Printers, 
178 to 184 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


SERMON PAPER. 


SAMPLES and PRICES mailed on application. 
JOHN C. HESS, Stationer an inter, 
420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 


OWEST Prices in the United States.— Paper by the 
uund.—Sell direct from milis to the consumer. 
pms mp etd paper and envelopes, with prices and 
of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cts. 

i. B H. Carrer & KaRRICK, $B Street, B 


WORTH DOINC. 


Write the Hartman Steel Co., Limited, ee Falls. 
Pa..for illustrated circulars of theHartman tSteel 
Wire Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket F Fence. 




















SILKS and VELVETS. 


During the interim between 
now and their July stock-taking 
JAMES M’CREERY & CO. will 
dispose of their Spring Impor- 
tations of Summer Silks, Fou- 
lards, Fancy Surahs, Tussahs, 
and several large Lots of Plain 
and Fancy Colored Silks and 
Velvets, at a Very Marked Re- 
duction in Price. 

A personal examination, or 
by sample, is invited. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK <$5<3 PANTS. 


( Vests to match, cut to order, $2.25.) 


Every pair cut to order, 
and satisfaction ~=f 
teed or money re’ 

Sent by mail or pi ress 
upon receipt of $3, and 35c. 








DO YOU WEAR 


PANTS | 


to cover postage (or ex- 
pressage) and packing. 
nd te. for package of 
cloth samples select 
from, & sel measurement 
blanks, and, you 
is paper, we will include 
. aed linen tape-measure 
. The American Ex- 
press; Co. (capital, twenty 
million) will cheerfully reply to any letters sent to 
their Boston office inquiring about us, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 


18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 



























SGARE- PIN 


\ 
The Gem Cat’s Eye is so called becaase it possesses the 
liar ray of light or glisten reen in a cat’s eye in the 
ark, I havea limited stock only, and offer you one for 
ety 8 oe post paid. The same in Far Drops, choice, 
Stamp for large illustrated catalogue of Minerat 
Cabterte., a Novelties. Indian Relics. ete. Trade Supplied. 
H. H. TAMMEN, 935 16th St., Denver, Col, 


ARPET buyers noe better purchase of J. & J. 
DOBSO 809 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, in order to ieee ful! value for their 
money. They retail Carpets of their own make, 
which are ‘eliable in every way. 


PurrONHOLEs. —Our Family Buttonhole Attach- 
ed. Maices on ordinary sowing machine, mey 

pny oe kes peeiecs and durable buttonholes quick. 
stam i rticulars & samples 
a werk: se teamteh & Egge ., 16 BE. 14th St., N.Y. 


‘or Necktie Holder. 
Sa a ¥ . for LAN a a 4 ah. 


Philadelphia 


RED STAR LINE 


For Bo Paris, sailing twee 
MK and ANT 
PHILADELPHIA and ANTWE RP. 
40 to Hb, excursion, #7 on as Lracdany oo! Fates. 
excurs' i ngeraye ow ra 
etren WRIGHT & SONS, General A) 


307 Walnut St., Philadelphia bb roadway, New" York, 


WITZERLAND A minister residing in Lau- 
* sanne would receive a few 
boarders. Special educational advan Terms 
and particulars on application to the Rev. P. G. 
Adair, Presbytere du Valentin Lausanne, Switzerland, 
or to A. R. COMSTOCK, Sayville, New York. 


SUMMER TOURISTS, TAKE NOTICE, 


Our Metier Homoeopathie Chocolate is the 
benery of travelers. A 1 can of chocolate will make 
great many — s of chocolate, on short notice, by 
adding boiling milk or water, 
Croft & Allien, 
1226 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


OR GUN send stamp to A. W. GUM 





































Dayton, Ohio, for new and seco hand 
rice list. Berra AND NickELING. 
ECOND-HA BICYLES, GUN 

and REVOLVERS tak en in EX: 





will refund to subscribers 


‘he bunday bchool Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party uot in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
the publisher w any money that they lose thereby. 
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